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You have seen the headlines, read the front-page 

stories of the bitter attacks now under way against 
Harold Rugg’s textbooks—and all because he dared 

to be truthful. Now the outstanding leader in the 
| embattled field of progressive education tells his own 
dramatic story: his adventures in creative teaching; 

how he developed a technique of education which 
| would be realistic, fluid and alive to change, adapted 
to the needs of its time; how he has fought and won. 
| This is a challenging, forthright book which could 


ciate the American heritage will be grateful for the 
American Life History Series. For these new books tell 
in gripping narrative style the story of our nation and 


our way of life. | 








The series is also remarkable for its vastly improved 
double-cycle organization, and for its powerful ap- only have come from America today. As an educator, 
you know how vitally the outcome of Mr. Rugg’s 
struggle affects you. As an American, you will surely 
find fresh inspiration and renewed hope in his story. 
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Library Furniture 
harmonizes with the architecture 


of New School Library 


ci 
(- By building library furniture that harmo- 
nized with the architectural plan, we helped 
{ to complete the striking beauty of this semi- 
circular library in Rushville, New York. 
te 


Bly & Lyman, architects, in Buffalo, N. Y., made the 
plan and we fulfilled it by furnishing the charging desk, 
tables, chairs, card catalog file and book truck. 

We welcome opportunities to work with librarians and 
their architects in equipping new libraries or modern- 
izing existing ones. This has been our business for years. 

Write today for a free copy of the new Gaylord 
brochure on planning and equipping the modern library. 
It contains many suggested floor plans and furniture ar- 
rangements. 


Gaylord Bros Inc Central School i, Rushville, ro  # 
°9 e 
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Soldiers of (Cwilization 


these soldiers of truth, aspiration, purpose, skill, 

brotherhood, and peace are interrupted in their 
work or subjected to such pressures that the ministry 
of teaching loses its verity and vigor, the soldiers of 
conflict and destruction take charge; the slow gains 
of centuries are wiped out; and the torn temple of 
civilization must again be slowly rebuilt. 

The task that now faces American teachers is, 
therefore, twofold. First, they must take their parts 
with courage and wisdom in the course the nation 
has mapped out for itself. Democracy attaches deep 
importance to discussion and dissent, but once the 
decision has been reached by clear majority, partisan- 
ship must give way to unity and dedication. Teachers 
are close to the entire population of the nation, espe- 
cially to youth, and are in a position to do much 
to build understanding and morale, which are as 
important in the modern war as the military organ- 
ization itself. Teachers can help the people to under- 
stand the purpose of the nation, which includes the 
clear intent not only to do its part well while the 
conflict rages but, equally important, to take its 
responsible part in the peace that shall follow. 

The second task that faces the American teacher 
looks beyond the peace to the re-ordering of human 
affairs that must follow. The war is bringing such 
vast dislocation of capital and labor that the unem- 
ployment of both when peace comes is certain to 
occur on a large scale. This will call for new and 
extended activities for the common welfare, for much 
planning, and seasoned wisdom. It will place new 
burdens upon education and may at the same time 
reduce the resources of education so that teachers 
will more than ever need to be at their best. 

In the situation which now exists, the coming 
meeting of the National Education Association at 
Boston assumes an exceptional importance. The 
Boston convention, surrounded by historic memories, 
will make history for the Association and for the 
nation. Its inspiring program (pages 146-47) will 
deal with the issues created by these times. There 


Tice are soldiers of civilization. When 
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are important matters to come before the official 
bodies of the Association: The perfection of a plan 
to defend America by safeguarding the schools; 
a report on the Association’s new effort to obtain 
federal aid to meet pressing emergencies in edu- 
cation as embodied in Senate Bill 1313 (see page 135) ; 
the reports on ethics and academic freedom which 
appear elsewhere in this issue; and many other 
reports and proposals. 

One gets most out of a convention by preparing 
carefully for it. We have these suggestions for those 
who will be at Boston: 

[1] Buy now one good book on New England 
and study it as preparation for your trip. Perhaps 
the best single guide is Here’s New England (Amer- 
ican Guide Series, Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1939, 122p $1). New England is rich in literary 
and historic interest, and those who can do so will 
be amply repaid for examining several of the books 
mentioned on page 145. 

[2] If you are not familiar with the work of 
Horace Mann, get a copy of his life and become 
acquainted with his great service as father of the 
American public-school system. Then plan to make 
a pilgrimage to his statue in front of the State House. 
For you as a teacher, Horace Mann is the most im- 
portant figure in historic New England. You may 
wish to read Horace Mann; His Ideas and Ideals 
(National Education Association, 1937, 150p, 25¢ 
a copy plus 5¢ postage). 

[3] Determine to get one new idea at the con- 
vention on which you will act consistently thruout 
next year. One important new idea a year will trans- 
form a life. 

[4] Make one new friend at the convention. You 
will meet a host of friendly people, but seek to dis- 
cover at least one you can tie to thruout the years. 

We need in these times courage and faith and 
vision, and the perspective of New England history 
should help us in the renewing of our spirits. 


Say Clase Alig 
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N GREAT ORGANIZATIONS 
like this, we are accustomed to 
think that business is a tight-fisted, 
hard-headed, unreasonable kind of 

organization. 

Then we get off to ourselves and we 
commence to complain about these tax- 
payers’ leagues and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, and these great industrialists, 
and we think they ought to be more 
kindly disposed toward education. We 
think they would blight our opportu- 
nities and restrict the privileges of our 
children, and cut down our budget. We 
do most of our talking around tables 
where we ourselves agree with every- 
thing that anybody is saying. Then in 
the great chambers of commerce, tax- 
payers’ leagues, and business organiza- 
tions, they get together and feel as tho 
we are extravagant and wasteful, that 
we promote a great many useless things, 
and that we are a sort of great leech 
upon the business of this country. 

It looks to me as tho there should 
be some place where we could gather 
around a table and apply reason and 
commonsense to our problems. Some- 
times I think you and I, superintend- 
ents of schools, are guilty of thinking in 
terms of our own problem too much and 
of not envisioning what business is up 
against. Everybody has his problems, 
and there are no easy places in the world. 
The grass looks greener in the other 
pasture, but it is not any greener, doesn’t 
taste any better, and doesn’t support 
cattle any better than the one they are 
grazing in. There are problems for all 
of us, and I think that as businessmen— 
and we are good businessmen tho some 
people don’t think we are—we should 
get around the table with business and 
consider what these problems are that 
face us and what relationship education 
has to these problems. 

I visit about over the country a good 
deal and one day in a city about the size 
of my city of Atlanta, I picked up a tele- 
phone book and looked at it. It was 
about a third larger than the phone book 
in Atlanta. My pride was hurt. I said, 
“Why should these people have more 
telephones in this town than we have in 
Atlanta?” 

It bothered me. I went into another 
city where there was a paper that wasn’t 
half as good as any one of the three 
papers in my town and where the coun- 
try around was far more sparsely settled. 
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Yet that paper had a circulation as great 
as the combined circulation of the three 
daily papers in my city, and there were 
two other papers in that city. Why 
should papers in the other city have a 
greater circulation? 

It bothered me. I went home. I sat 
down and thought about it. I found that 
in a territory of 300 miles around At- 
lanta—and I am hopeful it is a little 
better now—there were 266,000 people 
above ten years of age who could not 
read and write. What would they want 
with a newspaper? If that were true of 
the newspaper, what might be the condi- 
tion with reference to these telephones? 
What effect did the economic situation 
of my people have upon them? And 
what relationship was there between that 
economic situation and their education? 

So I studiously set to work and as best 
I could—by the standard that I could 
arrive at and with the assistance of my 
teachers—I found that in the city to 
which I referred and the territory around 
it, the people had at least two grades of 
education on the average higher than 
the average of the people around At- 
lanta. I calculated the pages in my tele- 
phone book, and there was good corre- 
lation. 

That led me to thinking that possibly 
we might go deeper into the situation. 
I chose thirty occupations in Atlanta 
and assigned two teachers each to study 
the relationship of education to the 
manufacture of textiles, to the life in- 
surance business, to the retail groceries 
business, to the department store busi- 
ness, to thirty businesses in all that 
related to the city of Atlanta. Those were 
among the most interesting reports that 
I ever had my teachers present.’ I found 
in them a great deal of meat and much 
food for thought, and this question came 
to me, “What is really the relationship 
between education and business?” 

Time has gone on and demands are 
being made on the tax dollar in this age 
when people are talking about security— 
and I hope nobody will misunderstand 
me, but I don’t much believe in security. 
I am not talking about any particular 
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form of security that the government has 
passed, but the idea of security is some. 
thing that has been foreign to the demo. 
cratic way of life. I wonder sometime 
what would have happened to this coup. 
try if all the people on the Mayflower 
had gotten in the middle of the Atlantic 
and said, “We want security from the 
Indians before we decide to land.” Wha 
would have happened if those people had 
said, “We want to be sure we are going 
to be housed in our old age, before we 
hit Plymouth Rock”? What would have 
happened to this country if Georg 
Washington, in the dark hours of Valley 
Forge, had had his people come to him 
and make a demand for security? I dont 
want security. 

There used to be an old river near 
where I lived as a boy, and there were 
three ways of crossing that river. One 
was a covered bridge, where the horse 
couldn’t even see the water; another 
way was by means of an old flatboar, 
where you had to put blind bridles on 
the horses to lead them on, but it was 
relatively safe; but there was a third 
way to get across that river, and that 
was to get in a canoe and shoot the 
rapids, and I liked it. The older I get the | 
more I am inclined to think that this 
question of security is one of thos 
things that may block the great initia 
tive of a mighty people. 

But in this age when we are just piling 
up money for security, when we are | 
thinking in terms of unemployment in- 
surance, and I am not against it—but 
in this age when we are thinking, and 
we ought to think, and God pity the man 
who doesn’t think, of defense and a 
thousand other things that are having 
their claim on the tax dollar of this 
country, sometimes we ought to be 
thinking about real defense. 

I asked a class of highschool seniors 
the other day, “What are we defend- 
ing?” And some answered, “The gold 
over at Fort Knox.” Others said, “Our 
shore line.” And some said, “Our int- 
dustries.” And some said, “Our great 
cities.” It was amazing to me how many 
children were ignorant of the fact that 
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the American way of life, freedom, those 
things involved in the Bill of Rights, the 
privilege of a free people to think in a 
free manner and form conclusions ac- 
cording to their thinking and according 
to their facts—that those are the things 
that need defense as much as our coast- 
line or Fort Knox, or our industries, or 
our cities, or our countryside. 

I believe the American way can be de- 
fended best by teaching business that the 
great defense of this country is an en- 
lightened, intelligent, free-thinking citi- 
zenship. 

Now we are about to emerge, I hope, 
out of this terrific depression. I remem- 
ber being up in Rutland, Vermont, after 
the flood of 1927, and standing with the 
superintendent of schools, I looked at the 
hills about and at a narrow little stream. 
I said to him, “I don’t see how in the 
world that little stream ever destroyed 
so many lives, washed up the concrete 
roads, wrought such havoc.” 

Then he pointed to the valleys around 
that town and said, “Here are six great 
valleys, but never in the history of the 
world did they all flood at one time be- 
fore, at least that we know about, but 
this time they did. The dam broke here, 
and the rains came here, and the snows 
melted there, and all together they made 
of this insignificant stream a roaring tor- 
rent that swept away property and de- 
stroyed lives.” 

This depression thru which we have 
just passed came as a result of more than 
a half-dozen great roaring torrents com- 
ing down out of the mountains, and it 
destroyed much of our civilization and 
much of our life. Some of those things 
we ought to remember. The world 
poured into the last war $250,000,000,000 
of money and fifteen millions of lives. 
You cannot do that without having some 
disasters follow. We have spent our re- 
sources in this country, our natural re- 
sources of timber and iron, coal and 
held, forest and mine, in such a lavish 
and extravagant way that we came to the 
peak of them right at the same time. 
Then we dreamed that everybody could 
get rich by buying stocks and bonds and 
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EVERY BUSINESSMAN IN 
AMERICA SHOULD READ 
THIS FINE STATEMENT BY 
FORMER NEA PRESIDENT 


Willis 4. Sutton 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


we forgot the great principle of work. 
Above everything else we became waste- 
ful and extravagant in our own homes 
and living. And the crash came upon 
us and we have had ten years of it. Now 
the only way we seem to be lifted out of 
it is by another great national emergency 
that may be worse in its after-effects 
than the World War. 

In the midst of all these extra taxes 
and with a view out in front of us 
like that, isn’t it time for you and me 
to sit down and say, “How are we going 
to plan in order that America may con- 
tinue to grow, and how can we convince 
businessmen that they are a part of this 
planning and that they must enter 
into it?” 

After this depression, we tried sev- 
eral expedients to get out of it. We tried 
what we called salesmanship, and we 
trained people to sell stuff to people 
who didn’t want it. 

And when we commenced to get a 
little shaky on account of high-pres- 
sure salesmanship, business went into 
a huddle like a football team and said, 
“Now what can we get up?” They got 
up advertising as a basis of business— 
and advertising is a great business. But 
when advertising commenced to go 
down a little they had to go back in a 
huddle and one wild boy jumped out of 
the middle and said, “I’ve got it; I’ve 
got it; I’ve got it! A dollar down and a 
dollar a week as long as you live. That 
will get all of them.” 

Then they tried that, and that pushed 
stocks and supplies up and made a 
demand, and we all fell for it. Then 
came a day when a fellow came home 
and looked the instalments 
coming due: $15 on the radio, $20 on the 
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electric refrigerator, so much on the lot 
and house, so much on the automobile, 
and so much on the fur coat. It all added 
up to $150 and his check was for $125. 
Then he turned and said to his wife, 
“You tell everybody that comes to this 
door knocking that ‘I ain’t goin’ to 
buy no mo’.’” And when the saiesman 
went away from the door with that 
language it got back to the bank, the 
broker, and to Wall Street. We had a 
buyer’s strike; we had the depression; 
and we have been struggling to get out 
of it ever since. 

Then somebody, out of the wild fury 
of trying to think what we could do, 
thought we could save ourselves by 
mortgaging the government for the next 
five hundred years, and we have been 
trying that for a long period. 

I want to know if we, out of the sum 
total of this great group—and there 
ought to be some intelligence in this 
group—I want to know if it is not 
possible for us to think and plan not 
against these businessmen but with 
them, that they may understand what 
we are trying to do. 

For fifteen years, as some of you 
know, I have gone up and down this 
country thinking, thinking, speaking on 
one little theme. Out of all this there 
came into my mind just one thought: 
“What is business, after all?” Business 
is an exchange of services and com- 
modities, and yet everybody stops there 
but that isn’t right. Business is an ex- 
change of services and commodities with 
equal profit to all people concerned. 
That is good business. Taking that as 
a standard of business, every great busi- 
ness organization in this country can 
join with education in this next thesis: 
Do you want good business? Do you 
want it to continue? Do you want it in 
place of this business that we have had, 
that we call foreign trade? I will tell 
you how to get it. 

There is but one barometer to good 
business, just one. I didn’t get it up; 
I found it in a book that I will recom- 
mend to every one of you. It is called 
the Bible. Out of that book I got this 
one theme: “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His Righteousness, and all 
else—all, all, all, al? the things in the 
world that you want and need will 
come along without any effort.” 

When somebody turned to the Fellow 
who said that, and I hope you won't 
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think I am irreverent, but when some- 
body turned to the Man who said, “Seek 
ye first,” and asked, “What is the King- 
dom of God? Does it come with the 
stars? Is it a comet?”, He answered, 
“The Kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation; it cometh not even 
with research; it cometh not even with 
labor and capital. The Kingdom of God 
is within you, and you develop human 
personality and all the rest of it follows.” 

And I believe we should teach busi- 
ness this simple little lesson—that we 
are not trying to deprive businessmen of 
the money they pay in taxes, that we are 
not trying to get big salaries for our- 
selves, but that we are building a thing 
that will be the cornerstone of bigger 
and better business, business that is not 
just pecuniary, that is not simply selfish. 
It may be a low basis but when a man 
pays something into an enterprise, he 
wants to know that something is com- 
ing out of it. 

Education is the basis of real, gen- 
uine production of wealth, and don’t 
you forget it. Here is a little formula: 
The cultural level of the masses of the 
people is the basis of good business. 

Just as we found out that we needed 
educated people in order to have a news- 
paper with five hundred thousand cir- 
culation; just as we found out we needed 
intelligent people who could produce in 
order to have a telephone, just so we 
found out that the basis of what you call 
business, the exchange of commodities, 
is not so much advertising or high-pres- 
sure salesmanship, not so much these 
things that we have thought and that 
are good adjuncts of business, but it is 
the cultural level, the aspiration, the 
soul, the desire, the warmth; it is the 
spirit within us—that upsurge toward 
higher things that are good for us. And 
when we increase that, we increase the 
wants, the wishes, the desires, the needs, 
and the aspirations of man and, 
thank God, we not only increase those 
desires, but we also increase the ability 
to satisfy them, and those desires being 
satisfied and that ability being increased, 
it gives more and more of desire and 
more and more of ability. It is a never- 
ending cycle, a spiral that is always 
going up. 

We have in this country 35 million 
people who have an educational train- 
ing of about the fifth grade or less. If 
you want to take the place of all the 
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foreign trade we are losing, just give 
that 35 million people a chance to be- 
come ninth- or tenth-graders and you 
will do it. 

In my own state of Georgia, we have 
1,100,000 Negroes. Many of them have 
not had the opportunities they should 
have had, tho we are striving to better 
that as we can. I have said many times 
and I repeat it this morning: If I had the 
power to wave a wand and to raise the 
cultural level, the educational level, 
of those 1,100,000 Negroes from an 
average fourth grade to an average 
eighth grade, I would be willing to post 
a bond that I would double the business 
of Georgia. 

Does business understand that? Have 
you taught it to business leaders? Have 
you given them that idea? I feel I have 
to answer for you that you have not, and 
therefore they have been stingy. They 
have been thinking that we were reach- 
ing out and grasping all that we could 
for the schools, without thinking what 
they are getting in return. 

Poverty doesn’t make anybody any 
money; a low wage scale doesn’t make 
anybody any money. It but increases the 
tragedies of government and increases 
taxes. The best governed city, I think, 
in the whole of America, is Milwaukee. 
It had the smallest percentage of people 
on relief. And of those on relief at a 
certain stage when I read about it, less 
than 4 percent had a highschool diploma. 
It demonstrated without peradventure 
that the great trade school in that city, 
providing opportunities for people who 
needed retraining, had given to that 
city and to its area not only less unem- 
ployment but had made it the cleanest 
city, the freest from crime, in many 
senses the best metropolitan center in 
this country in which to live. The basis 
of it was the fact that there was some- 
thing in the schools and something there 
for every need of the people. 

Now let me say to you, my good 
friends: As you think about it, think of 
this, think of the caveman. Just go right 
down to the bottom. What is business? 
Why, business is the buying of services 
and commodities. It is the building of 
a house, the furnishing of that house. 
It is buying clothes, transportation, and 
getting the nice, glorious, and beautiful 
things of life. But as you go into the 
caveman’s house, his wife does not have 
ten to fifteen dresses hanging in her 
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closet. No, a gunnysack is about all she | 
can afford. There are no bric-a-brac in 
that caveman’s house, no tables, no | 
furniture. There is no frigidaire in his 
kitchen, no radio in his parlor. There | 
is no motor purring at his gate. He is no } 
buying any Pullman tickets. He has no | 
telephone. Aren’t those the things tha 
make business? 

But give that fellow a chance to be. 
come a third-grader, and he looks around 
and says to his wife, “I never did think 
a man ought to live in a hole in th 
ground anyhow. I want a piece of land, 
I want to build a house. I want 
furnished.” 

Lift him from a third-grader and he 
wants a better house and better land | 
He wants opportunities for his children, 
Lift him to a seventh- or eighth-grader 
and he not only says, “I want these 
things,” but also, “I will join with 
others in getting better things for my. 
self as well as for others.” And he goes 
on step by step in that process. 

I was in a great section of this 
country not so long ago, and two school- 
men got me into a trap. They invited me 
to a big dinner and when I got there 
I found it was a taxpayers’ league. The | 
man who introduced me was president 
of a big insurance company. He got up 
and said, “We have with us tonight 
great fellow,” and he gave me a lot of 
taffy. He said, “In Atlanta, Georgia, 
they are able to run a good school sys 
tem on $69 a child.” That was all it was ! 
costing us then. We are doing a little 
better now. He continued, “But in our 
city we are spending $136 a child, and 
we have invited this great man to tell us 
how to run a good school system and 
run it cheap.” 

I told him I would like to thank him 
for my dinner but he got the wrong 
man, that the only reason I spent $9 
a child was that I couldn’t get any more; 
if I could get it, I would spend it. Well, 
I also told him my children were worth 
just as much as the children in his 
city, and ought to have just as much 
money spent on them, but I said, “Since 
you think you are taxed to death, let's 
talk about this thing a little.” 

There were forty-two people there, 
every one of them president of some 
thing—all big dogs. I was the only puppy 
in the crowd. We sat there and talked 
around the table together. I talked and 
what I said came out of these reports 
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that my teachers had made. I said to 
the man who had introduced me, “You 
represent life insurance. How much life 
insurance in blocks of five thousand 
(because the life insurance people had 
told me you had to get insurance up in 
about those blocks before you really 
made much on it) or more have you got 
on the lives of people who have a fifth- 
grade education or less?” 

He said he didn’t know. I did; that 
is the reason I asked him. I told him, 
“There is only one-tenth of one percent.” 
And I asked, “What does that mean?” 

He answered, “It means more educa- 
tion, more life insurance.” 

I said, “I wish my teachers were as 
quick to learn as that.” 

I won't have time to tell you about 
all those people, but I went down the 
line with them. The next man was in 
real estate, and his trouble was taxes for 
the junior colleges. I said to him, “I 
will make you this proposition: I will 
go out and put a peg down right where 
your junior college is, and I'll peg off 
a circle of fifty miles around it. If I 
can’t prove to you that the junior col- 
lege not only pays its way but helps 
to pay the rest of the expenses by being 
in that particular spot and teaching 
those people, I will recommend to your 
state legislature that they tear it down 
and withdraw their support.” But he 
wouldn’t go along. 

I came to another man. He was in the 
retail grocery business. I said, “My 
friend, where do you make your money? 
Do you make it on strict lean and fat 
and shorts?” He didn’t even know what 
“shorts” was. He thought it was men’s 
underwear. I said, “Brother, you must 
never have gone to the mill,” and when 
I explained to him, he said, “Oh, no, 
on those staple things like meat and 
bread and flour, there is so much com- 
petition we rarely can make expenses, 
much less make any money.” 

“All right, where do you make your 
money?” And he told me about choice 
imported fruits and vegetables and 
choice cuts of meat and all that, and I 
said, “Who do you suppose is going 
to ask for olives from Greece, when 
they never even heard of Greece? Who 
is going to understand about choice cuts 
of meat when there is no possibility of 
paying for them? Do you think a third- 
grader could?” He didn’t think so. 

“A fifth-grader?” “No.” 
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“Gpucation is the basis of real, genuine production 
of wealth. The cultural level of the masses of the 
people is the basis of good business.” 


But as we went on up, he said, “These 
are the people who make profits pos- 
sible.” 

“What does it mean to you as a 
grocer?” 

“Oh,” he said, “more education, more 
business.” 

We went on down the line and got to 
a fellow who was president of a depart- 
ment store, and I said to him, “Where 
do you make your money?” 

Se 

I said, “On bargain basements?” 

He said, “No, oh, no.” 

“Where do you make your money in 
ladies’ wear?” 

“We make our money,” he said 
“when a lady buys an ensemble.” 

I said, “I am just a plain Georgia 
cracker. You will have to talk English 
to me. I thought I knew everything the 
women were wearing, but I guess they 
have hidden something from me.” 

He went into great detail to tell me. 
He said, “A lady will come in and 
buy a blue dress. She may have a good 
deal to say about the price of the dress 
but having once bought the dress she 
looks around and sees a hat that just 
corresponds, and you don’t even have to 
say the price. “That is my hat!’ She 
gets the correct stockings, and then a 
blue topcoat, and a blue veil, and a blue 
handbag, and a blue parasol. And when 
she has got all that together, she has an 
ensemble.” 

“Now I want to ask you a question: 
Who has sense enough to buy an en- 
semble? A first-grader?” 

He didn’t think so. He doubted 
whether even a seventh-grader could, 
but when he got to thinking of the 
study of colors and art, he thought those 
students might. 

I said, “Brother, more ensembles, more 
business. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now,” I said, “it takes education to 
know how to get an ensemble.” 

Education does a lot for business. 
I was at a Rotary Club meeting one day. 
We had one good fellow who was al- 


ways talking about Atlanta’s being taxed 
to death. It happened that I had just sent 
out forty thousand letters to parents 
about music asking them to buy instru- 
ments. When this fellow talked about 
sO many taxes and so much money spent 
for education, I asked, “How has your 
business been?” 

He said, “Well, in spite of the de- 
pression, Willis, I have sold more musi- 
cal instruments in the last two weeks 
than I ever sold in any two weeks’ 
period in my life.” 

I reached in my pocket and said, “Bill, 
read that some time.” 

He read the letter. 

“Now,” I said, “have you got a single 
grit in your makeup? If you have, you'll 
take back all this you’ve been saying.” 

Well, there was a piece in the Atlanta 
Constitution next morning about that. 

Business is willing to be taught. Here 
is a whole field of business finding 
fault with us about home economics, 
music, art. Why, America spends more 
for art than for anything else in the 
world, unless it is bread and meat. There 
is art in the tie, in the shape of the 
automobile, art in bric-a-brac, in the 
shrubbery and the landscape, art in 
jewelry, art in the things with which 
you set the table and the tablecloth it- 
self, art everywhere. Yet business is com- 
ing along saying to us, “We can’t afford 
to give children art and music and the 
things that make life rich.” Such things 
are the basis of business. 

The great thing we need to learn in 
this world is that businessmen, edu- 
cators, all of us, need to think in terms 
of people and not so much in terms of 
things. 

We had some junior high football 
teams in our city a few years ago, and 
one of the rules was that you couldn’t 
play on the football team after you 
reached the age of seventeen. One day 
one of the junior highs trotted out a 
team that was tremendously large and 
the other team accused them of being 
“ringers.” Finally thirty-two mothers 
marched into my office and said, “We 
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WALL oF us—educators and businessmen—need to think 


more in terms of people and less in terms of things.” 


are mad. When our boys went out, these 
other boys said nobody could grow that 
big in seventeen years, that our boys 
were older.” 

“Well,” I said, “can’t you prove how 
old your boys are?” 

One of the mothers said, “Well, I 
have had eleven boys and I really have 
lost the records and got them sort of 
mixed up. I couldn’t make an affidavit 
exactly how old this boy is.” 

“Haven't you a family Bible?” 

“We did, but it got burned up.” 

“Well,” I said, “Now I know how we 
can prove it. I will call the state capitol.” 
I lifted the receiver, called the capitol, 
and said, “I want to know about such 
and such a boy. What do the vital 
statistics say about his birth?” 

And there came back the answer that 
for a period of some fifteen or twenty 
years on account of economy and other 
things, the vital statistics lagged, and 
during those particular years they didn’t 
have those reports. 

I knew we had a good vital statistics 
department in our own city hall and 
I called up Kennedy and said, “How 
about this boy?” 

He answered, “Mr. Sutton, some ten 
years ago we really didn’t keep very 
good vital statistics. We don’t have any 
records for those years.” 

“Well,” I said, “this is bad,” and I 
turned to the mothers and said, “I 
don’t know what we can do. The other 
team says your boys are more than seven- 
teen and you can’t say they are under.” 

I went home that night. I had an old 
lady keeping house for me. She had 
sold a little lot of forty feet of land 
sixteen miles out on Peachtree Road, 
and she asked me to go by the safety 
deposit box and bring home some deeds. 

I commented, “I never saw such a big 
deed on such a little piece of land.” 

She said, “Oh, that is my abstract for 
title.” 

She unfolded it and it started with 
the charter that King George gave to 
Oglethorpe, and went right on down and 
traced that little piece of land thru many 
generations. It told every page; it told 
the book, the shelf, and the paragraph 
where you could go and find out how 
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that deed was recorded; and not satisfied 
with that, it took the cession of the 
Cherokee Indians and started back 
another way and it had sixteen different 
exchanges back there. There was a piece 
of land that had a pedigree of many 
generations—yet the same state of 
Georgia couldn’t tell three great, big, 
upstanding boys when they were born. 

I want to say this to this great audi- 
ence that I love, and these people I love, 
and this Association that I love: What 
is wrong with you and me? We haven't 
let the size of our job and the size of our 
building, and the size of the budget run 
away with us, but we have let the money 
side of this thing run away with us just 
as the businessman has, and we haven't 
thought in terms of this human element. 

I will tell you the source of my au- 
thority when I say that. As they walked 
along the hills of Galilee, Peter, James, 
and John got into a big dispute as to 
whether Judas had enough money in the 
bank to go to the party that night. Jesus 
saw they were disputing about him and 
He said, “Boys, what’s the matter?” 

They said, “Judas is out of money and 
he can’t buy a tux.” 

And He said, “My dear, dear boys, 
is that all that is troubling you? If you 
had the soul in you, if you had the 
power of personality in you, if you had 
the qualities that really make men, all 
the clothes and things that you need 
would flow into you.” 

The one barometer of good business 
is the educational level, the cultural level. 
My, my, what did we do when the de- 
pression hit us? We said, “The children 
can stop music.” We said that the lec- 
ture platform would just have to be cut 
out. We said that the buying of books 
would have to end. We said that the 
painting of pictures and the writing of 
poetry would have to cease. We said 
that the church budget could be cut in 
two, that the YMCA and the Boy Scouts 
and the other great agencies could be 
cut down, and then at last—maybe not 
last but first—we said, “This question of 
the spirit of a teacher—oh, it can live on 
half of what we have been paying it, 
and the schools can live on less,” and 
therefore we killed the goose that laid 
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the golden egg, at the very beginning of 
the depression! 

Let’s go back in this age and this hoy | 
and this time when we are faced with 
the fact that we must have defense, Ler’, 
say that if there is to be continuous pros. 
perity in the years to come, then this ed. 
ucational budget must be provided fo, | 
And let’s go deeper than that and say 
to the teacher and the businessman 
“Let’s do better teaching and not think 
in terms of what we are getting for | 
teaching but of the boy.” 

A little boy ran up on the running 
board of my car. “Book for sale! Only 
a penny.” 

I said, “What book have you got for 
a penny?” 

He looked up and said, “Mr. Sutton, 
I ain’t got but three.” 

I took the three, and they were Mat. 
thew, Mark, and Luke. I told my wife, 
“I am going to read the Book of Mat. 
thew thru as if I had never heard a ser. 
mon on Jesus or religion and I wanted 
to see what the Man is talking about.” 

I forgot all about the theology and the 
things I had heard preachers say. There 
was one thing that came home to me, 
Here was a Man that never met an un! 
important person. It didn’t make any 
difference whether it was a wicked man 
or a woman by the way, or the lepers 
with fingers dangling and falling off, 
or the little boy who came to the big 
preacher with a little lunch in his hand, 
or a baby in his mother’s arms. It didn't 
matter a particle whether it was a rich 
young man, all-powerful, that He might 
have scorned in order to have stood in 
with the hot pollot, or a Nicodemus, the 
great researcher coming at night—every 
one of them meant something to Him. 

When the school superintendents and 
the men of this country who believe in 
education believe that the blackest pick- 
aninny or the most insignificant girl or 
boy is a part of the great American per- 
sonality to be developed—which is the 
“Kingdom of God”—and are willing to 
teach that to businessmen, that they may 
thrive and we may all succeed, that 
more taxes may come in, more wants be 
filled, and more aspirations stirred— 
when we think in terms of people in- 
stead of things, then indeed and in truth 
the Kingdom has already come. 

—From an address before the Atlan- 
tic City Convention, American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators. 
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The Educational Finance Act of |941 


chairman of the Senate Committee 

on Education and Labor, on April 
7 introduced for himself and Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, a 
bill to strengthen the national defense 
and promote the general welfare thru 
the appropriation of funds to assist 
the states and territories in meeting 
financial emergencies in education and 
in reducing inequalities of educational 
opportunities. This bill [S. 1313], known 
as the Educational Finance Act of 1941, 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, where hearings 
on the measure began on April 28. 

In introducing the bill, Senator 
Thomas pointed out that in the midst 
of our great and urgent program of 
national defense it is necessary that we 
give due consideration to the aspects 
of defense necessary to the training of 
our people, both for direct defense ac- 
tivities and for sustaining on a high 
level our economic, civic, and cultural 
life. It is futile to think that the educa- 
tion of our children can be either de- 
layed or neglected. 

There are, at this time, five distinct 
and measurable needs for financial as- 
sistance to the states for public schools: 

[1] The equalization of elementary- and 
secondary-school opportunities among the 
states and within the states. 

[2] The financial support of schools 
for Negroes in states maintaining separate 
schools for Negroes, made legally impera- 
tive by recent court decisions interpreting 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as affecting 
equal rights to educational opportunities. 

[3] School facilities for children re- 
cently removed to the areas of defense 
activities and industries. 

[4] The children of migratory workers, 
particularly workers engaged in seasonal 
occupations, largely agricultural. 

[5] The children of federal employees 
residing on federal reservations and prop- 
erties, 

_ There has been a longstanding need for 
federal funds to provide more nearly equal 
educational opportunities both among and 
within the states. The differences in edu- 
cational ‘opportunity are indicated by the 
fact that in one of our states the average 
annual expenditure per pupil is $134, while 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


in another state a child who is an equally 
good American and who deserves a fair 
start in life is having only $24 per year 
spent on his education. Teachers’ salaries 
range from an average of $500 in one of 
our poorer states to an average of $2500 in 
one of our richer states. Some states have 
at least three times as many of their chil- 
dren in highschool as do other states. These 
differences in educational opportunity cor- 
respond approximately to the differences 
in the financial ability of the respective 
states to pay for public schools. Actually, 
the greatest effort to support schools is 
made by the poorest states. The states with 
the least percapita income are also the 
states that have about twice as many chil- 
dren in proportion to adults as the richest 
states. In light of these facts, the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor at its 
hearing on federal aid two years ago con- 
cluded that, “there is not the faintest hope 
that any fair degree of equalization of 
educational opportunity will, or can, exist 
in the United States without a reasonable 
amount of federal assistance.” 

Recent court decisions have interpreted 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as requiring 
better educational opportunity for Ne- 
groes. The paying of lower salaries to 
Negro teachers than to white teachers on 
the ground of race or color has been held 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. The states having 
large Negro populations lack funds to 
correct the present situation without re- 
ducing their comparatively meager pro- 
gram of public education for white pupils 
in these states. It will cost at least $50,- 
000,000 annually to begin this program 
of equalization, and within a few years 
the annual amount will exceed $100,000,- 
000, which is more than 20 percent of the 
present cost of elementary and secondary 
schools in these states. 

A recent nationwide investigation by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
shows that in September 1941 there were 
265,000 children for whom new school 
facilities must be provided in defense 
areas at a cost that will be at least $115,- 
000,000. Population has been markedly 
increased around military camps and de- 
fense industrial centers. Justice demands 


that the federal government assume some 
responsibility for providing educational 
opportunities for these children. 

The Tolan Committee in the House of 
Representatives has given a great deal of 
attention to the status of migratory work- 
ers. There are 4,000,000 of these persons 
who move from one section of the country 
to another engaged in the harvesting of 
agricultural crops. More than a million of 
these are children and their education, 
to a large extent, is neglected. Since the 
migration of these workers is from one 
state to another, provision for schools is 
clearly a federal responsibility. 

The federal government reserves thru- 
out the nation considerable territory. On 
these federal reservations there are in nor- 
mal times 25,000 children. Of this number, 
7500 are not provided with any public- 
school facilities whatever. Most of the 
others receive public-school advantages 
merely thru the charity of the state and 
local governments, which, altho they have 
no legal obligation to do so, are providing 
educational facilities which should be 
borne as a federal responsibility. 

S. 1313 would authorize annual federal 
appropriations of $300,000,000 to the states 
to provide educational facilities for the 
equalization of educational opportunities 
among and within the states, make pro- 
visions for giving Negroes equal rights 
to educational opportunities, and provide 
schools for children in defense areas, for 
children of migratory workers, and for 
children residing on federal reservations. 

The federal funds are to be apportioned 
to the respective states on the basis of their 
need for additional funds. Need is to be 
determined on the basis of such factors 
as financial ability, the number of chil- 
dren, and the need for additional public- 
school facilities. Using such factors, a 
board of apportionment appointed by the 
President, will determine the amount of 
funds to go to each state. 


Everyone interested in assuring the 
future of our democracy, thru providing 
reasonable educational opportunities for 
all of our children, should study this 
legislation carefully. Thousands of our 
children will remain without reasonable 
educational opportunity until the fed- 
eral government assumes its share of 
responsibility in this field. Your coop- 
eration in getting support for S. 1313 
will be helpful in securing reasonable 
educational opportunities for all of our 
youth. 
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The 
WEEKEND 
CAMPING 

TRIP 


Marian Marshall 


TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY HIGHSCHOOL, UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 


EEKEND CAMPING in the spring 
W the year is a popular annual 

experience for the girls of Uni- 
versity Highschool at the University 
of Illinois. 

Trips are announced tentatively sev- 
eral months before they take place, so 
that girls may save their allowance 
or earn the necessary money. Expenses 
per girl amount to fifteen or twenty 
cents for incidentals such as first aid 
supplies and handicraft materials, and 
approximately twenty cents per meal. 
Camp rental varies. 

The first task and the biggest one 
is the planning. The more one puts 
into a task, the more value one gets 
from it, and so the girls are expected 
to make careful preparations for the 
outing. Every camper is actively en- 
gaged on at least one committee. 


PLANNING THE CAMP 


The camp chairman, who is usually 
the president of the Girls’ Athletic As- 
sociation, appoints the committees and 
makes cooking and dishwashing as- 
signments. 

The committee on camp functions 
over a period of several months. These 
girls help in the selection of the camp 
site, assisting in all correspondence. 
The camp committee pays the camp 
rental, settles for matters such as break- 


age of dishes, and makes final inspec- 
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tion of the premises when the girls 
break camp. 

The food committee makes the 
menus. The girls consult a mother and 
the home economics teacher to be sure 
that they have planned balanced, in- 
expensive meals. If any members of 
the group have religious limitations 
in respect to food, these are taken 
into consideration. After estimating 
amounts needed, the committee makes 
a complete grocery list. The chairman, 
accompanied by an adult, buys the 
groceries. She also takes charge of 
stowing groceries in the kitchen at 
camp, helping cooks to find their sup- 
plies, and handling any food left when 
the outing is over. 

The program committee is respon- 
sible for setting up the schedule. These 
girls take to camp all equipment 
needed for their program. They pre- 
pare the mimeographed camp book- 
lets, in which are listed committees, 
programs, menus and cooks, and sug- 
gestions on clothing and bedding. At 
camp the chairman is responsible for 
keeping the program moving on 
schedule. A theme for the weekend 
is chosen, and the program is built 
around this one main idea. A nature 
camp may be planned, with early 
morning bird hikes, a nature scaven- 
ger hunt, and an opportunity to make 
a notebook on flowers, trees, and 
stars. A camp with all meals and ac- 
tivities outdoors and with a treasure 
hunt as the big event of the weekend 
has proved popular. In treasure hunts 
we divide into three or more groups, 


each of which lays a trail and hides a | 
treasure for another to find. In plan. | 
ning the program we do not try to 
fill all the hours of each day with sched- 
uled activity. Here is a sample “Out 
door Camp” program: 


Friday 
4:00 Explore and get settled 
6:00 Supper (cook-out) 
7:30 Game: Run, Sheep, Run 


9:15 Lights out 


Saturday 
8:00 Breakfast 
g:00 Sports (archery, golf, softball) 
10:30 Sketching 
12:00 Class cook-outs 
2:00 Handicraft 
4:00 Laying of treasure hunt trails 
6:00 Cook-out 
7:30 Stunts, folk dancing, singing 
9:30 Lights out 
Sunday 
8:30 Breakfast 
10:00 Worship service 
11:00 Treasure hunt 


1:00 Dinner 
2:30 Goodbye 


The rainy weather committee com 
siders in detail how the schedule can 
be revised in the event of inclement 
weather and takes extra materials to 


camp for stunts, dramatics, and games. : 


The handicraft committee selects 
one or two articles which may be com- 
pleted in a couple of hours, purchases 
needed material and makes samples, 
and at camp helps the girls who wish 
to do handicraft. On one occasion, the 
project was the making of small purses 
from scrap leather. Another time we 
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Work Projects Administration Photograph 


made dress ornaments from leather 
scraps, cork scraps, and plywood fig- 
ures which had been cut out on the 
jigsaw in the school shop. 

The gir! in charge of the first aid kit 
confers with a physician on what sup- 
plies to procure and how to label them 
for use at camp. In a meeting pre- 
liminary to the outing, she instructs 
the whole group in the use of the first 
aid equipment. At camp she places the 
kit conspicuously in the main lodge. 

The music committee confers both 
with the music teacher and the girls 
and selects songs which the campers 
will enjoy. Words may be included in 
the camp booklets or typed on sepa- 
rate song sheets. The chairman is 
responsible for procuring all music and 
returning it in good condition. 

Girls serving as a worship service 
committee plan the Sunday morning 
worship hour. They advise the music 
committee as to the music to be taken 
to camp for this service. We always 
have “church” after those who desire 
to attend some nearby church have 
returned, so that all may share in the 
camp worship. One of the best serv- 
ices we have had centered around 
the problem of friendliness in the 
school. Heated and thought-provok- 
ing discussion really resulted in less 
selfishness, “cattiness,” and thought- 
lessness on the part of some girls. 

Cooks and dishwashers—On a two- 
day outing, each girl assists in pre- 
Paring one meal. Campers are as- 
signed to wash dishes for the meal pre- 
ceding the one which they cook be- 
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cause we have found that the “cooks” 
dislike washing dishes for the same 
meal which they prepare. 

A full week before the outing, a 
meeting of all campers is held, so that 
the adviser may discuss any necessary 
points and the committees may make 
their reports. The girls are encouraged 
to make constructive criticisms and 
suggestions on plans presented. The 
cooks are requested to know before 
going to camp how to prepare all 
dishes for their meal. Each girl is pro- 
vided with the mimeographed camp 


booklet. 


SPECIAL HINTS TO CAMP LEADERS 

Rules are few in number if only 
fifteen or twenty-five girls are in the 
group. They are requested to go to 
sleep promptly at night because they 
will need their energy the next day. 
Any girls who go exploring beyond 
specified limits are expected to ap- 
prise an adult of their intended action. 
Girls are invited to help themselves to 
milk or dried fruit if they are hungry 
between meals, but they are asked to 
take no other food from the kitchen. 
They are requested, but not required, 
to participate in all of the program. No 
one is excused from taking part in the 
evening program and the Sunday 
service. 


The adviser who is not accustomed 
to camping may make good use of 
these additional hints: 


Notify parents of the anticipated camp- 
ing trip by mimeographed letter. In- 
clude in this letter information as to the 
location of the camp, method of trans- 
portation, school policy on insurance, 
deadline for signing up for the trip, cost 
of the outing, and time of departure for 
camp and from camp. 

Have a definite understanding with 
the owners of the camp concerning what 
is expected of campers, especially in re- 
gard to cleaning the buildings at the end 
of the outing. 

Find out about the camp: Accessibility 
of telephone and physician; bedding 
furnished; refrigerator facilities; dishes, 
pots, dish towels, and fuel furnished; 
delivery service for ice and milk; avail- 
ability of piano and radio; location of 
any poison ivy; and safety of water for 
wading, swimming, or boating. 

Remember to take soap and paper nap- 
kins. 

Take along one adult for every six 
or eight girls. 


Have an automobile on the grounds 
in case of emergency. 

Set the hour for going to bed half an 
hour earlier than appears necessary, to 
allow time for conversation and settling 
down. 


Quietly mention that this is a girls’ out- 
ing and that it is the girls’ responsibility 
to see to it that their boy friends do not 
visit camp. 

There are “teachable moments” in a 
weekend camp—when two girls mis- 
understand each other and suffer hurt 
feelings, when a girl comes to break- 
fast with hair uncombed, when cooks 
do not get the meals ready on time, 
when a girl is left out of the crowd and 
appears to be lonely. At these times the 
adult can say a word which may help 
someone to be a better member of a 
group. The girls learn many things 
on these outings without an adult’s 
saying a word to them. They observe 
how some girls finish their clean-up 
job by sweeping the kitchen, how some 
make their beds early in the morning, 
how some are friendly to all, and how 
some are always helpful. 


The Sunday morning discussion is 
ended, the last hymn sung. Now to the 
final tasks. There is packing to do. 
The cooks scurry to the kitchen to lay 
out a meal planned by the menu com- 
mittee as one which can be prepared 
easily. The dishwashers are delighted 
to find that paper plates are used at 
this last meal. The camper in charge 
of the first aid kit puts it away. The 
program committee packs all game 
equipment. The camp committee 
makes a last inspection of the lodge 
and camp grounds. Parents arrive, and 
goodbyes are said. It is goodbye only 
until tomorrow, however, for on Mon- 
day we meet again in history and biol- 
ogy class. But tomorrow we shall see 
each other in a new light, for we have 
lived together for a short time. 


A camp adviser can never again 
think of her campers only as English 
or Latin pupils. They are her com- 
panions now. She has seen their real 
fibre—their delightful aliveness, their 
creative urges, their sense of humor, 
their conscientiousness in the task of 
living. All of these she has seen, and 
much more, because she has planned, 
slept, eaten, sung, worked, and played 
with them. Let no teacher miss this 
challenge. Let her start now to plan. 
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Each color unit is traced from pattern and transferred to its block. Surrounding areas are cut away, | 


MAKING THE PRINTING BLOCKS 


THE TOOLS ...-. 


COLOR 
PRINTING 


PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES 
Inks, brayers, palettes, and palette knives are made ready for printing. Color blocks are inked. 

Turu hand blockprinting, the 
Milwaukee WPA Handicraft PRINTING THE DRAPERIES 
Ti ag ee py aa Each block is registered on a manageable surface and printed with an even pressure from the mallet, 
illustrations, for tax-supported 
institutions thruout the country. 
The pattern shown here was de- 
veloped for the Reception Room 
in the new theater and Memo- 
rial Union, University of Wis- 
consin. The craft is an art form 
well adapted to school work. 
Blockprinting ‘is adaptable not 
only to textile printing, but to 
paper articles such as posters 
and Christmas cards. For simple 
blockprinting, ordinary battle- 
ship linoleum can be purchased 
at the local hardware store. Cut- 
ting tools range in type from the 
ordinary pocket knife to com- 
mercially made carving tools. 
Printers ink may be purchased 
at the local printers or art sup- 
ply stores and can be made per- 
manent by the addition of a 
little vinegar. Hard wood or 
rubber mallets are used for 
printing. Kerosene and clean 
rags are used for cleaning tools 


and blocks. 


A SECTION OF THE 
FINISHED DRAPERY 








USICAL AMERICA—Today America 
Mi: musical. In our schools and 

communities thousands of pupils 
are joyfully performing in bands, or- 
chestras, and choruses. The artistic work 
done by the All-American Youth Or- 
chestra conducted by Leopold Stokowski 


_and sponsored by the NYA gives evi- 


dence of the excellence of our amateur 
music and musicians. 

The radio has succeeded in bringing 
music back into our homes and sur- 
rounds us with a wealth of musical re- 
sources available to all people. Unfortu- 
nately the nature of radio requires that 
one must listen at a specified time 
whether or not that is convenient, and 
the repetition of the music heard is an 
impossibility. It can hardly be said that 
the radio offers the full measure of musi- 
cal enjoyment. To secure this full meas- 
ure of enjoyment the listener must be 
persistent and have an opportunity to 
hear a masterpiece time and time again. 
Music is best received when the listener 
is ready to listen. The requirements of 
complete musical satisfaction can best 
be fulfilled with the phonograph and an 
adequate library of recordings. 

There are many types of electric pho- 
nographs available for use in the home 
and any home radio can easily and 
quickly be made to function as an ex- 
cellent electric phonograph. The equip- 
ment needed may be purchased for as 
little as five dollars, if one takes advan- 
tage of offers recently made by phono- 
graph and radio companies. With addi- 
tional expense it is possible to secure 
automatic record changers which make 
it possible to play a number of records 
without any effort on the part of the 
listener. A person who delights in build- 
ing his own equipment can inexpen- 
sively purchase the necessary parts and 
build an electric phonograph that will 
be a valuable addition to the home. 


Do You Know How To Listen? 


In our country the art of listening has 
been gradually disappearing. By listen- 
ing is meant active hearing in which the 
individual is keenly aware of the music 
being produced. Active listening  re- 
quires concentration and is not a form 
of relaxation. 

It is a common practice in many 
homes to turn the radio on in the morn- 
ing and let it run full blast until the last 
member of the family retires at night. 
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Your Music Record Library 


This practice has brought many listeners 
to the saturation point, and in selfde- 
fense they have become passive listeners 
who let the music go in one ear and out 
the other. They become deaf to beauti- 
ful melodies, harmonies, and rhythms 
which the radio or phonograph may 
present. 

There is music for passive listening, 
music which presents an opportunity 
for complete relaxation, but the master- 
pieces suggested here for your record li- 
brary have passed the test of time and 
were written by composers who deserve 
an intelligent and active hearing. To the 
alert listener every repetition of one of 
these suggested compositions will bring 
new and greater pleasure. 


Your Record Library 
A record library should be wellbal- 


anced. It should contain representative 
selections of all types of musical litera- 
ture. Every type from song to symphony 
should be included. Careful thought and 
planning of record purchases brings the 
proper balance to the collection. We all 
have a tendency to confine our purchases 
to those types of music we know best. 
It takes courage to branch out into the 
unknown but a rich reward is in store 
for those who dare to explore. 

Now a word about buying your re- 
cordings. For obvious reasons I have not 
listed the various recordings for each of 
the suggested musical compositions. 
Many of the recommended works may 
be secured in any one of several record- 
ings. Take time when buying records 
to hear the available recordings and 
select the one which appeals most to you. 
It may be that you prefer Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony as recorded by Serge 
Koussevitzky with the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra to the recording ‘of the 
same symphony by Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony. Why not? 
Both are excellent and it is a matter that 
you alone should decide. 

The phonograph and record library 
should be available for all the family. 
Records and phonograph should be so 
placed that they are easily accessible for 
use by the children as well as the adults. 
Very small children can be taught to 
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handle and play recordings without 
damage to the equipment. Much is to be 
lost if the phonograph and recordings 
are surrounded by so many restrictions 
that the younger members of the family 
turn their backs on them. 

Make the treasure of music become a 
part of the everyday life of all the fam- 
ily! A few scratched or broken records 
are a cheap price to pay for the enrich- 
ment of the life of a child. Insist on only 
one thing. Fine music was written to be 
heard, and if a child doesn’t care to listen 
to a recording, excuse him to do some- 
thing more to his liking in another part 
of the home. 

A final word before presenting the 
lists of compositions. These lists are not 
to be considered as the only proper se- 
quence for your buying. The sequence 
suggested may be of help to you but, 
again, it is a matter of your own choice 
and no matter in what order you pur- 
chase the recordings, you will be on the 
road to establishing a fine library. 


On Our Way 
ORCHESTRAL 

[1] Blue Danube Waltz: Johann Strauss 

[2] Tales from the Vienna Woods: Jo- 
hann Strauss 

[3] Finlandia: Jan Sibelius 

[4] Prelude, Afternoon of a Faun: 
Claude Debussy 

[5] The Sorcerer’s Apprentice: Dukas 

[6] The Heart of the Symphony—A very 
excellent Victor album containing 
highly desirable selections from Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony; Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony; Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fourth and Fifth Symphonies; 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony; 
Brahm’s First Symphony; Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony; and Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s Scheherazade Suite. The 
music is performed by a symphony 
orchestra with Charles O’Connell 
conducting. A helpful explanatory 
booklet is provided with this Victor 
Album G-15, which sells for $3.50. 
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[7] Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, in A 
Major: Georges Enesco 
[8] Scherzo,Midsummer Night's Dream: 
Felix Mendelssohn 
[9] Perpetual Motion: Nicolo Paganini 
[10] 1812 Overture: Peter Tschaikowsky 
[11] Siegfried Idyll: Richard Wagner 
[12] Rouet d’Omphale: Saint-Saéns 
[13] In the Steppes of Central Asia: Alex- 
ander Borodin 
[14] Night on the Bare Mountain: Mo- 
deste Moussorgsky 
[15] Valse: Maurice Ravel 
[16] Nuages No. 1 from Nocturnes: De- 
bussy 
[17] Festivals No. 2 from Nocturnes: De- 
bussy 
[18] Second Movement, Symphony No. 
3: Ludwig Van Beethoven 
[19] Eine kleine Nachtmusik: (First 
Movement—Allegro; Second Move- 
ment—Romanza—Andante) Mozart 
[20] Ride of the Valkyries: Wagner 


VOCAL SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 
Solos 


[1] Who Is Sylvia?: Franz Schubert 

[2] The Erlking: Schubert 

[3] Two Grenadiers: Robert Schumann 

[4] Elijah, Oh Rest in the Lord: Men- 
delssohn 

[5] Faust, Jewel Song: Charles Gounod 

[6] Carmen, Toreador Song: Bizet 

[7] Norma, Mira Norma: Bellini 

[8] Tristan Und Isolde, Liebestod: Wag- 
ner 

[9] Messiah, I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth: Georg Handel 


Choral 


[1] Twelfth Mass, Gloria: Mozart 

[2] Pilgrim’s Chorus, Tannhduser: Wag- 
ner 

[3] Gloria Patri: Giovanni Palestrina 

[4] Ave Maria: Jacob Arcadelt 

[5] Echo Song: Orlande de Lassus 

[6] Hymne des Chérubins No. 7: Bortni- 
ansky 

[7] Messiah, And the Glory of the Lord, 
Hallelujah Chorus: Handel 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 
Piano 

[1] Waltz, C Sharp Minor: Chopin 

[2] Nocturne in F Sharp Major: Chopin 

[3] Prelude in G Minor: Rachmaninoff 

[4] First Movement, Concerto A Minor: 

Edvard Grieg 
[5] Clair de Lune: Debussy 


Violin 


[1] Ave Maria: Schubert-Wilhelm; 

[2] Slavonic Dance, No. 3 in G Major: 
Dvorak 

[3] Tambourin Chinois: Fritz Kreisler 
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[4] Gypsy Airs: Pablo M. Sarasate 
[5] Finale, Sonata in A Major: Franck 


Cello \ 


[1] Goyescas, Intermezzo: Granados 
[2] Sonata in A Minor: Dvorak 


Organ 
[1] Piece Héroique: Franck 
[2] Toccata in D Minor: Johann Bach 


String Quartet 

[1] Andante Cantabile, Quartet in D 
Major, (Op. 11): Tschaikowsky 

[2] Quartet in E Flat Major, (Op. 12): 
Mendelssohn 

[3] Theme and Variations in F Minor, 
(Op. 76, No. 3): Franz Josef Haydn 

[4] Quartet No. 2 in D: Borodin 


For the Experienced Listener 


Orchestral 

[1] Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2: Liszt 

[2] Prelude, Tristan Und Isolde: Wagner 

[3] Unfinished Symphony: Schubert 

[4] Symphony No. 40 in G Minor: Mo- 
zart 

[5] Symphony No. 5 in C Minor: Bee- 
thoven 

[6] Symphony in D Minor: Franck 

[7] Symphony Pathétique: Tschaikow- 
sky 

[8] Symphony No. 2 in D Major: Brahms 


Vocal Solos 
[1] Samson et Delilah, My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice: Saint-Saéns 
[2] Die Meistersinger, Preislied: Wagner 
[3] The Trout: Schubert 
[4] Alleluja from Motet “Exsultate”: 
Mozart 


Choral 


[1] Elijah, He, Watching Over Israel: 
Mendelssohn 

[2] Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming: 
Michael Praetorius 

[3] O Bone Jesu: Palestrina 


Piano Solo 


[1] Sonata No. 12 in F Major: Mozart 
[2] Concerto No. 1 in E Minor: Chopin 


Violin Solo 


[1] Concerto in E Minor: Mendelssohn 
[2' vonata No. 3 in D Minor: Brahms 


String Quartet 


[1] Quartet No. 19 in C Major: Mozart 
[2] Quartet No. 10 in E Flat Major: (Op. 
127): Beethoven 


For the Children 


[1] Carnival of the Animals: Saint-Saéns 
[2] Nutcracker Suite: Tschaikowsky 
[3] Flight of the Bee: Rimsky-Korsakow 





[4] Danse Macabre: Saint-Saéns 


[5] Funeral March of a Marionetp. | 
| 


Gounod 
[6] Peter and the Wolf: Serge Prokofeg 
[7] Children’s Corner Suite: Debussy 
[8] Overture, Hansel Und Gretel: Engel. 
bert Humperdinck 


Reading and Reference Material 


[1] Spaeth, S.G. Great Symphonies, New 
York: Garden City Publishing Co, 
1936, $1. 
Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc., Operg 
Cavalcade, New York: G. Schirmer 
1938, $1.25 
[3] Encyclopedia of the World’s R,. 
corded Music, Gramophone Shop, 
New York, $2. 
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Play or Sing with Recordings 


Actual participation in musical per. 
formance is the best means of gaining 
understanding and pleasure from music, 
Columbia Records has issued “Add-A. 
Part” recordings in which all parts are 
recorded except the part you play or 
sing. When you perform with the rec. 
ord, the ensemble is complete. With 
each recording, a complete musical score 
is provided. The records, graded as to 
difficulty, are listed under these head. 
ings: [1] Records with any one of the 
following parts missing: first violin, sec. 
ond violin, viola, cello, or piano. [2] Re 
corded accompaniment for violin, flute, 
oboe, or voice. 


I Am Music 


Servant and master am I; servant of 
those dead, and master of those living 
Thru me spirits immortal speak the mes 
sage that makes the world weep, and 
laugh, and wonder, and worship. I tell 
the story of love, the story of hate, th 
story that saves, and the story that 
damns. . . . I am close to the marriage 
altar, and when the graves open I stand 
nearby. I call the wanderer home; | 
rescue the soul from the depths; I open 
the lips of lovers... . 

One I serve as I serve all; and the king 
I make my slave as easily as I subject 
his slave. I speak thru the birds of the 
air, the insects of the field, the crash ot 
waters on rock-ribbed shores, the sigh 
ing of wind in the trees, and I am even 
heard by the soul that knows me in the 
clatter of wheels on city streets. . . «1 
am the Instrument of God. 1 am Musi 
—SOURCE UNKNOWN. 


[This material is being reprinted as Pet 
sonal Growth Leaflet 261.] 
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This tentative draft of the revised 
Code of Ethics for the members of 
the teaching profession is published 
here with the understanding that 
certain minor modifications may be 
made before the final draft is sub- 
mitted to the Representative Assem- 
bly of the NEA at Boston, June 29- 


July 3) 194i. 


PREAMBLE 


be achieved best by a process of 

free public education made avail- 
able to all the children of all the people, 
that the teachers in the United States 
have a large and inescapable influence in 
fashioning the ideals of children and 
youth, and that such responsibility re- 
quires the services of men and women 
of high ideals, broad education, and 
profound human understanding, and, 
in order that the aims of democratic 
education may be realized more fully, 
that the welfare of the teaching profes- 
sion may be promoted, and that teachers 
may observe proper standards of con- 
duct in their professional relations, the 
National Education Association of the 
United States proposes this code of ethics 
for its members. 

The term “teacher” as used in this 
code shall include all persons directly 
engaged in educational work, whether 
in a teaching, administrative, or super- 
visory capacity. 


Riess that true democracy can 


ARTICLE I—RELATIONS TO PUPILS AND 
THE HOME 


Section 1—It is the duty of the teacher to 
be just, courteous, and professional in all 
his relations with pupils. He should con- 
sider their individual differences, needs, 
the interests, aptitudes, and environments. 
He should not tutor pupils of his classes for 
pay, nor should he refer them to any mem- 
ber of his immediate family for tutoring. 

Section 2—The professional relations of 
a teacher with his pupils demand the same 
scrupulous care that is required in the con- 
fidential relations of one teacher with an- 
other. A teacher, therefore, should not dis- 
close any information obtained confiden- 
tially from his pupils. 

Section 3—A teacher should seek to 
establish friendly and intelligent coopera- 
tion between home and school, ever keep- 
ing in mind the dignity of his profession 
and the welfare of the pupils. He should 
do or say nothing that would undermine 
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ETHICS for TEACHERS 


the confidence and respect of his pupils 
for their parents. He should inform the 
pupils and parents regarding the impor- 
tance, purposes, accomplishments, and 
needs of the schools. 


ARTICLE II—RELATIONS TO CIVIC AFFAIRS 


Section 1—It is the obligation of every 
teacher to inculcate the principles of de- 
mocracy. He should direct full and free dis- 
cussion of appropriate controversial issues 
with the expectation that comparisons, con- 
trasts, and interpretations will lead to an 
understanding, appreciation, acceptance, 
and practice of the principles of democracy. 
A teacher should not use his classroom 
privileges and prestige to promote partisan 
politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind. 

Section 2—A teacher should recognize 
and perform all the duties of citizenship. 
He should subordinate his personal desires 
to the public good. He should be loyal to 
the school system, the state, and the na- 
tion, but he should recognize his right to 
give constructive criticisms. 

Section 3—A teacher’s life should show 
that education makes people better citizens 
and better neighbors. His conduct should 
not offend the accepted pattern of behavior 
of the community in which he serves. 


ARTICLE III—-RELATIONS TO THE 
PROFESSION 


Section 1—Members of the teaching pro- 
fession should dignify their calling on all 
occasions and should never minimize the 
importance of their services to society. On 
the other hand, they should not indulge in 
personal exploitation. 

Section 2—A teacher should encourage 
the ablest individuals to enter the teaching 
profession and discourage from entering 
those who are using it merely as a stepping- 
stone to some other vocation. 

Section 3—It is the duty of the teacher 
to maintain his efficiency by study, travel, 
and other means of keeping informed on 
trends in education and the social order. 

Section 4—Every teacher should have 
membership in his local, state, and national 
professional organizations, and should 
participate actively and unselfishly in them. 
Professional growth and personality devel- 
opment are the natural product of such 
professional activity. Teachers should avoid 
the promotion of organization rivalry and 
divisive competition which weaken the 
cause of education. 


Section 5—While not limiting their serv- 
ices by reason of small salary, teachers 
should insist upon a salary scale commen- 
surate with the social demands laid upon 
them by society. They should not know- 
ingly underbid a rival or agree to accept a 
salary lower than that provided by a recog- 
nized schedule. They should not apply for 
positions for the sole purpose of forcing an 
increase in salary in their present position; 
correspondingly, school officials should not 
refuse to give deserved salary increases to 
their employees until offers from other 
school officials have forced them to do so. 

Section 6—A teacher should not apply 
for a specific position unless a vacancy 
exists. Unless the rules of the school sys- 
tem otherwise prescribe, he should file his 
application with the chief executive officer. 

Section 7—Since qualification should be 
the sole determining factor in appointment 
and promotion, the use of pressure on 
school officials to secure a position or to 
obtain other favors is unethical. 

Section 8—Testimonials regarding teach- 
ers should be truthful and confidential, and 
should be maintained as confidential infor- 
mation by the school authorities receiving 
them. 

Section 9—A contract, once signed, 
should be faithfully adhered to until it is 
dissolved by mutual consent. Ample notifi- 
cation should be given by school officials 
and teachers in case a change in position is 
to be made. 

Section 10—Democratic procedures 
should be practiced by members of the 
teaching profession. Cooperation should be 
predicated upon the recognition of the 
worth and the dignity of individual per- 
sonality. All teachers should observe the 
professional courtesy of transacting official 
business with the properly designated 
authority. 

Section 11—School officials should en- 
courage and nurture the professional 
growth of all teachers by promotion or by 
other appropriate methods of recognition. 
For school officials to fail to recommend a 
worthy teacher for a better position out- 
side their school system because they do not 
desire to lose his services is unethical. 

Section 12—A teacher should avoid un- 
favorable criticism of other teachers except 
that formally presented to a school official 
for the welfare of the school. It is unethical 
to fail to report to the duly constituted au- 
thority any matters which are detrimental 
to the welfare of the school. 

Section 13—Except when called upon for 
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counsel or other assistance, a teacher should 
not interfere between another teacher and 
a pupil in any matter. 

Section 14—A teacher should not act as 
an agent, or accept a commission, royalty, 
or other reward, for books or other school 
materials in the selection or purchase of 
which he can influence, or concerning 
which he can exercise the right of decision; 
nor should he accept a commission or other 
compensation for helping another teacher 
to secure a position. 


ARTICLE IV—-COMMISSION ON PROFES- 
SIONAL ETHICS 


There is hereby established a Commis- 
sion on Professional Ethics operating under 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Education Association. This Commission 
shall consist of five members of the As- 
sociation to be appointed by its president 
for terms of five years each, one term ex- 
piring on July first of each year. 


In order that the Commission may begin 
functioning at once, it is recommended 
that the president for 1941-42 appoint five 
members who will draw for one-, two, 
three-, four-, and five-year terms, respec- 
tively. Thereafter one member shall be 
appointed each year for a five-year period. 
The Commission will select its own chair- 
man. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to study and to take appropriate action on 
cases of violation of this Code referred to 
it. The Commission also shall be respon- 
sible for publicizing the Code, promoting 
its use in institutions for the preparation 
of teachers, and recommending needed 
modifications. 

If, when a case is reported, it is found to 
come from a state which has a code com- 
mission, such case shall immediately be 
referred to said state commission for in- 
vestigation and action. In the case of a vio- 
lation reported from a state which has 





neither a code nor a code COMMission, of 
where a state has a code but no code com. 
mission, the NEA Code Comrnission shall 
take such action as seems wise and reason. 
able and which will impress members with 
the importance of respect for proper pro. 
fessional conduct. Such action shall be te. 
ported to the chief school officers of the 
community and the state from which the 
violation is reported. 

The Commission is further vested with | 
authority to expel a member from the Na. 
tional Education Association for flagrant 
violation of this Code. 


COMMITTEE: 

W. P. Kine, 1423 Heyburn Bldg, 
Louisville, Ky., Chairman 

Craupe Harpy, White Plains, N.Y. 

Katuora Remy, San Antonio, Texg 

Warp Reever, Ohio State Univer. 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 

Henry Lester Situ, Indiana Unj. 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


Principles of Academic Freedom 


THIS STATEMENT was drafted by the 
Committee on Academic Freedom, 
William S. Taylor, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, chairman, for presentation to 
the Representative Assembly of the 
NEA at Boston, June 29-]uly 3. 


HIS STATEMENT of the principles of 

academic freedom is based on the 

belief that democracy furnishes the 
only finally satisfying foundation for 
life and government; that a democratic 
education is necessary to an effective 
democracy; and that academic freedom 
is desirable because, properly managed, 
it promotes democratic education and 
therein promotes democracy itself. 


THE BASIC PURPOSE OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


Academic freedom, like freedom of 
speech, exists to promote the rule of 
intelligence in our democratic affairs. 
It is thus intended primarily for the 
good of students and of the public 
rather than for the personal satisfaction 
of teachers. 


HOW ACADEMIC FREEDOM SERVES 


Freedom of teaching exists to pro- 
mote intelligent study and learning 
primarily in schools, but also among 
the public at large. Academic freedom 
is thus in essence the freedom to study 
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and learn, and to share with others the 
results of study. In this sense academic 
freedom holds also for students as truly 
as for teachers. 

This practice of intelligent study is 
necessary to the proper working of 
democracy as of no other kind of soci- 
ety. The students of today—the effective 
citizens of tomorrow—must be learn- 
ing to think, each for himself and ac- 
cording to his maturity, about the vital 
concerns and problems of society. Aca- 
demic freedom is thus the freedom of 
the teacher to work without hindrance 
for the fair-minded study of all perti- 
nent problems primarily by the young 
citizens under his care, but also by adult 
citizens outside. 

The need for such intelligent study 
is peculiarly urgent in our changing 
world of today. With new situations 
constantly arising, our citizens must 
be continually discriminating between 
what still remains good and what is 
now outmoded, between what is ac- 
cordingly to be retained and what is 
to be remade or discarded. Our young 
people as effective citizens in the mak- 
ing must therefore be learning to ap- 
praise the strengths and limitations of 
our historic traditions and institutions 
so that they can later do their part in 
keeping these abreast of the changing 
need. No custom or institution, how- 


ever cherished, can claim exemption 
from this study and criticism. Freedom 
of study, suited to the age of the learner, 
becomes in this way an absolute essen- 
tial to proper democratic education. 

Academic freedom serves still further, 
At the very heart of the democratic 
process lies the factor of intellectual in- 
tegrity. Without it, democratic discus. 
sion becomes a sham, and social coop- 
eration a fraud. A democratic educe 
tion must then foster intellectual integ- 
rity as essential both to itself and to de- 
mocracy. The teacher must accordingly 
embody and express this integrity, for 
only thus can its growth and acceptance 
be promoted in others. Any suspicion, 
therefore, that the teacher is externally 
controlled or otherwise unduly influ 
enced in reaching his opinions or in 
expressing them honestly must call into 
question his intellectual integrity and 
so work against the desired integrity 
in all whom he influences. 

In these and other ways academic 
freedom of teaching becomes essential 
to the proper guidance of learners by 


their teachers. Without it, neither effec: » 


tual social intelligence nor essential im- 
tellectual integrity is probable of reali- 
zation. In such ways does academic 
freedom lie at the very heart of any 
proper teaching. 
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DUTIES IMPOSED BY FREEDOM 


The justification of academic freedom 
lies, as is shown above, in its promotion 
of inclusive and unbiased study. This 
freedom entails then its correlative 
duties. If any teacher, by the way in 
which he teaches, either wilfully or 
carelessly permits some bias or prejudice 
of his own, or even the inappropriate 
expression of his reasoned convictions, 
persistently to mar the process of fair- 
minded study on the part of those study- 
ing under him, he is to that extent 
damaging these students and in that 
same degree is manifesting his unfitness 
to teach. 

Also, since mutual tolerance is neces- 
sary to any adequate shared study, it 
becomes the further duty of the teacher 
to preserve academic freedom among his 
students, that they may enjoy freedom 
of discussion without the hindrance of 
unfair and prejudiced criticisms by their 
companions. Proper learning conditions 
are here also at stake. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


If teachers are to be free from im- 
proper outside pressures and so live 
above suspicion in the integrity of their 
teaching, they must feel secure of tenure 
so long as they maintain proper profes- 
sional standards. Threats to tenure, even 
when indirect, may put an improper 
pressure upon teachers to base their 
teaching on other than professional con- 
siderations. Whether the school shall 
make its just contribution to our demo- 
cratic process becomes thus conditioned 
upon adequately safeguarded tenure. 
Apart from such tenure, academic free- 
dom can have no assured outlook. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND COMMUNITY 
OPINION 

In many communities there are par- 
ents and other citizens who for various 
reasons oppose the study of controver- 
sial topics. Situations of stress thus easily 
arise. A just consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, as well as a just prudence, 
may conflict with the teacher’s positive 
duty to broaden the vision of the youth 
under his care. Also the teacher owes 
in this connection other duties both to 
students and to community: to the stu- 
dents, that he shall not create in them 
hurtful inner conflicts; to the commu- 
nity, that he strive not to anger and 
alienate, but rather to promote the gen- 
eral spirit of fair inquiry. When tension 
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does threaten, intelligent tact will as a 
rule serve better than downright con- 
flict. There do, however, come times 
when a resolute stand must be taken, 
even at the risk of personal sacrifice, to 
support the cause of open and honest 
study. 
LAY CENSORSHIP OF TEACHING 
MATERIALS 

Adequate teaching, especially in the 
social areas, will involve the selection 
and use of suitable instructional mate- 
rials. The proper choice of these is dis- 
tinctly a professional task, and the guid- 
ing aim here, as with all teaching, must 
be to foster fair-minded study on the 
part of students. This does not mean 
that students are to study only those 
positions that are “sound” and “cor- 
rect”—that would be both impossible 
and unwise. Instead, students must in- 
creasingly consider all sides and learn 
thereby, under wise and honest guid- 
ance, how to sift wheat from chaff, spe- 
cifically how to detect and discount bias. 
Otherwise they will as citizens find 
themselves lost when they face the con- 
flicting partisan claims of the actual 
world. 

External restrictions placed upon the 
choice of suitable instructional mate- 
rials clearly interfere with proper study 
and teaching. When therefore lay au- 
thorities, whether under the influence 
of pressure groups or because of some 
bias of their own, undertake to censor 
instructional materials and to prescribe 
what materials schools or teachers shall 
or shall not use with their classes, they 
violate the principles of academic free- 
dom and interfere with the presump- 
tively best preparation for democratic 
citizenship. Existing laws often grant 
to lay bodies the legal right thus to in- 
terfere. It is the moral and social pro- 
priety of exercising this legal privilege 
that is here called in question. 

But, as before, the freedom here 
granted involves obligation. In the de- 
gree that a teacher allows his choice and 
use of instructional materials to inter- 
fere with the fair-minded study of his 
students, in like degree does he show 
his unfitness to teach. 

TEACHERS RIGHTS AND CORRELATIVE 
DUTIES 

Teachers are citizens and have the 
full legal rights of all citizens. This in- 
cludes the right to freedom of speech 
and the right to live their own lives 


within the law as to them shall seem 
wise, along with the further rights of 
other citizens to express publicly any 
opinion they may hold, to ally them- 
selves with organizations of their own 
choosing, and otherwise to take part in 
political campaigns and the like. But 
teachers have duties as well as rights. 
In fact, rights are never absolute, but 
are always to be exercised with due re- 
gard to all their consequences. In par- 
ticular, the exercise of a teacher’s rights 
as citizen should not interfere with the 
proper discharge of his duties to his 
school. What constitutes interference 
will differ from community to commu- 
nity. No one rule can be laid down. The 
general test will be the actual educative 
effects, upon the pupils and others, that 
follow from the conduct of the teacher, 
whether inside or outside school hours. 
Teachers should be concerned that these 
effects be good, not bad. 

It may happen that public pressure, 
in tendency or fact, will force school 
administrators to refrain unduly from 
exercising their citizenship rights; or 
that such pressure may force them as 
officials to put improper restraints upon 
the teachers in their systems. In either 
such case, academic freedom is in a true 
sense threatened, and the principles for- 
mulated above specifically for teaching 
situations come therein to apply also 
to administrative relationships. 

TRIALS INVOLVING ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

The foregoing principles of academic 
freedom are not intended to afford pro- 
tection against any legitimate charge 
of professional incompetency or of un- 
professional conduct. The educational 
profession should be sensitive to the 
obligations herein imposed to help root 
out such incompetency or unprofes- 
sional conduct, including specifically 
any hurtful failure to grow profession- 
ally. However, so great are the dangers 
to academic freedom that may be con- 
cealed under charges of incompetency 
or unprofessional conduct, and so prone 
are many to discount the need for aca- 
demic freedom, that all trials or hear- 
ings where academic freedom is a pos- 
sible factor should, if the accused so 
wishes, be publicly conducted. Due no- 
tice should always be given, with charges 
precisely formulated. And legal provi- 
sion should always be made for the pro- 
fessional peers of the accused to share 
in the actual decision. 
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j VERY YEAR thousands of people 
' flock to Boston to study at first- 
hand the “cradle of our cul- 
ture.” The annual meeting of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation this summer will draw 
a record-breaking number of 
teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

If your particular yen is for history, 
you will find it recorded in hundreds of 
monumental sculptures, famous paint- 
ings, plaques, first editions, original 
manuscripts, colonial homes with an- 
tique furnishings — cabinets, tables, 
quilts, samplers, cooking facilities. 

If the details of colonial beginnings 
lure, make your starting point the Bos- 
ton Common at Park and Tremont 
Streets by reading the tablet which tells 
of the purchase of a “Trayning field . . . 
and for the feeding of cattell” by John 
Winthrop, where William Blackstone 
once had an orchard. See the famous 
Park Street Church and all the charac- 
teristic homes and places of Old Boston, 
where dwelt Paul Revere, “Mother 
Goose,” Peter Faneuil, Josiah Quincy, 
and Richard Mansfield. You will find 
many reminders of the creative genius 
of Holmes, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, and 
Emily Dickinson. 





New England 
Council photo 


Cemeteries fascinate you? Near the 
Boston Common is the old Granary 
Burying Ground, “a richer soil by far,” 
for there lie John Hancock, the parents 
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WPA photo 
Square, Boston, 


of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Adams, 
Peter Faneuil. In Concord at Sleepy Hol- 
low is the eternal resting place of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcotts. 

You're interested in buildings old and 
new? Here’s a partial list: 


Faneuil Hall, frequently used for politi- 
cal meetings during the Revolution. 

Old South Meeting House, Washington 
and Milk Streets; erected in 1729, a large 
collection of historical relics. 

Craigie House, 105 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge; Washington’s headquarters, 1775- 
76; home of Longfellow, 1837-82. 

Hancock-Clarke House, 35 Hancock 
Street, Lexington (12 miles from Boston, 
on Routes 4 and 2A); where John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams were sleeping 
when aroused by Paul Revere. 

Buckman Tavern, Lexington, built in 
1690, rendezvous of the Minutemen. 

King Hooper Mansion, Hooper Street, 
Marblehead (17 miles from Boston on 
Route 1A); built in 1745, has panelled 
rooms furnished with fine pieces of the 
period. Art exhibits changed regularly. 

House of Seven Gables, 54 Turner Street, 
Salem (20 miles from Boston, on Routes 
1A and 107); built in 1668, made famous 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Pioneers’ Village, Salem; a reproduction 
of Salem in 1630, with dugouts, English 
wigwams, thatch-roofed cottages, and the 
governor's house. 

Ouincy Homestead and Adams Man- 
sion, Quincy (8 miles from Boston, on 
Route 135); fine examples of the best cul- 
ture of the period and place. 

Whistler House, 243 Worthern Street, 
Lowell (26 miles from Boston, on Route 
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Boston Convention Bureas photo 
Left—The historic “S.S. Constitution,” 
anchored at Pier I, Boston Navy Yard. 
Above—Paul Revere’s house, 19 North 
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Photo by Thelmg 
Above—Plymouth Rock, 


3); birthplace of James McNeill Whistler; 
large collection of Whistleriana. 

Outside Boston at Hill, New Hampshire 
(102 miles on Route 3 and 3A) a planned 
village constructed where a flood area was 
taken over as a federal flood control project, 


You're tired? Hungry for steaming 
brown bread, renowned baked beans, 
“atmosphere” ? 


If you’re driving in from the south, 
there’s Country Fare at Hingham; Milton 
Hill House at Milton; The Toll Hous 
with its beautiful garden and famous food 
at Whitman; Weber Duck Inn—duck din 
ners!—at Wrentham. If you’re coming in 
from the north, there’s delightful Hartwel 
Farm at Lincoln; Fieldstones at Andover, 
Chickland on the pike; and Story Farm 
at Magnolia. If you are hailing from the 
west, you can hardly improve on a bit d 
the English way of life at Wellesley Inn, 
But there are others just as good as thos 
named, on all the roads to Boston! 

Try at least one of the restaurants famous 
for New England cookery—Memory Lant, 
Hi-Da-Way, or Thompson's Spa for the 
Old Boston atmosphere; Faneuil Hall Lob 
ster House for sea food with “furnish 
ings”; Jake Wirth’s or Pieroni’s for foo 
just as good but without the “furnishings.” 
To satisfy that craving for the foreign 
flavor, take your choice or sample all these: 
The Ararat (Armenian—you can’t forge 
the Shish Kebab—lamb broiled on stewess 
over charcoal); the Lafayette, Joseph’s Bor 
ton Art Club (French); the India Hous 
(Indian); Boraski’s Tavern (Italian); Ours 
(Japanese); Ola (Norwegian); Viking 
Restaurant (a swell Smoérgasbord!); Alpint 
(Swiss). 
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BY 


Juanita Me Dougald Melchior 


You must have a “look-in” on schools 
or centers of painting, acting, dancing? 
The New England Council, Statler 
Building, Boston, publishes a complete 
schedule of alluring courses. 

There are some people who, “when- 
ever they see a barn, think of drama,” 
and New England is dotted with both 
professional and amateur groups en- 
gaged in dramatic and dance activities, 
but you will have time for only a few, 
and these are among the best: 

Garrick 
Players; 
Players; 


In .Maine — Kennebunkport, 
Players; Ogunquit, Manhattan 
Lakewood Theater, Skowhegan 
Surrey, Surrey Players. 

In New Hampshire—Keene, Summer 
Theater; Peterborough, where Booth Tark- 
ington does his “stage stuff”; Farnsworth, 
English folk dance festival. 

In Vermont—Bennington, Bennington 
College Festival; Brandon, Kingsland 
Marionettes, Lake Dunmore. 

In Massachusetts—Gloucester, School of 
the Theater, Rocky Neck; Dennis (on Cape 
Cod), Cape Cod Playhouse; Stockbridge, 
Berkshire Playhouse; Plymouth, Priscilla 
Beach Theater, Pinewoods Camp, Long 
Pond; Malden Bridge, Nell Gwynn School. 


Artists’ colonies run the length and 
breadth of the New England country 
but you cannot miss Truro at Cape Cod, 
Annisquam, Rockport, or Rocky Neck 
at Gloucester. 

The Children’s Art Centre (36 Rut- 
land Street, Boston) has a small collec- 
tion of paintings, prints, glass, and sculp- 
ture. The primary interest of this little 
museum is its creative work with chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. 

Museums, of course! To mention a 
few of the great store: 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. 

The Institute of Modern Art, 210 Bea- 
con, Boston. 

The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Fenway Court, Boston. 

The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. 

University Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. 

The Antiquarian Society, Concord. 

The Children’s Museum, 60 Burroughs 
Street, Jamaica Plain. 

The Essex Institute, Salem. 
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Part of the famous 
collection of glass 
flowers in the Botan- 
ical Museum, Har- 
vard. New England 
is rich in museums 
which will attract 
convention visitors. 
Note the museum 
piece—a whale oil 
burner—at the be- 
ginning of this ar- 
ticle. 


The Hammond 
Museum, Inc., 
Hesperus Avenue, 
Gloucester. 

Hartford Mu- 
seum, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Currier Gallery of Fine Arts, Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire. 

Fruitlands and the Wayside Museums, 
Harvard, Massachusetts (not Harvard Uni- 
versity ). 

Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


Recommended short trips about Bos- 
ton and vicinity? Any public or private 
sight-seeing company will give valuable 
aid. 

Typical one-day trips: [1] Boston, 
Lexington, Concord, Wayside Inn, Har- 
vard (home of Alcotts); [2] Plymouth 
and Pilgrim Shore; [3] Gloucester and 
North Shore; [4] Marblehead, Salem, 
Gloucester. 

Two half-day trips: [1] Lexington 
and Concord; [2] Salem and Marble- 
head. Since a tortured world again wit- 
nesses the persecution of human beings 
for being different, conventioners may 
be more than usually interested in scenes 
related to witchcraft trials of long ago 
unhappy days. The old witch jail and 
dungeon of 1692-93, together with in- 
teresting relics of this nightmare of in- 
tolerance, may be seen at Salem. 

Artists’ work in painting and sculp- 
ture? There are, among many others, 
Henry Sandham’s “Dawn of Liberty” 
(Town Halli); Puvis de Chavannes’, 
Sargent’s, and Abbey’s murals at the 
public library; Daniel Chester French's 
“Minuteman” at Concord; Augustus 
Saint Gaudens’ “Memorial to Robert 
Gould Shaw” in Boston. 

Crafts? Plan, by all means, to include 
Concord, New Hampshire, in your itin- 
erary and visit the headquarters of the 
New Hampshire Society of Arts and 
Crafts. 





Of course, you haven’t scratched the 
surface but you’re on the way. The vari- 
ous oil companies will give you free 
maps and touring information. Write 
to Socony Touring Service, 26 Broad- 
way, New York City; Texaco Tourist 
Service Bureau, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York City; or Colonial Esso Tour- 
ing Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. The references below may 
help you: 


[1] Volumes of the Federal Writers’ 
Project, American Guide Series, devoted 
to New England. Probably the most useful 
single guide is Here’s New England (1939, 
$1), illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Other volumes are devoted to the 
individual states—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. All are published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

[2] Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering 
of New England (Dutton, 1940, $1.49) 
and New England: Indian Summer (Dut- 
ton 1940, $3.75). 

[3] Samuel Chamberlain, Open House 
in New England (Stephen Daye Press, 
1937, $3). 

[4] Jonathan Daniels, A Southerner Dis- 
covers New England (Macmillan, 1940,$3). 

[5] Duncan Hines, Adventures in Good 
Eating (Bowling Green, Ky., Adventures 
in Good Eating, Inc., 902 Elm Street, 
$1.50). 

[6] Clara E. Laughlin, So You're See- 
ing New England! (Little, Brown, 1940, 
$3). 

[7] Where To Shop, Where To Stop in 
Boston (The Women’s City Club of Bos- 
ton, 40 Beacon Street, Boston. The roth 
edition will be available May 15, at 25¢ in 
coin plus 3¢ postage). 

[8] A good map called “New England 
for Your Vacation” can be secured from 
the New England Council, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston. 
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Harvard Film Service photo 








Farm Security Administration photo 


Above—in the mountains 
of New Hampshire; center 
right—New North Church, 
Hingham, Massachusetts; 
upper right — Whittier’s 
birthplace (near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts), familiar to 
readers of “Snow Bound”; 
lower right—an intriguing 
fireplace in the Old Win- 
slow House, Marshfield, 


Massachusetts. 






DONALD DuSHANE 


President of the 
National Education 
Association 


PRESENTING A 


Yentative Outline 
of General Sessions 


JUNE 


29 TO JULY 3, I94I 





Theme 


The School’s Part in the Maintenance 
and Development of Democracy 
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WPA photo 


Sunday, June 29, 4:00 pm—Vesper Services 


Three Vesper Services will be held simultaneously 
in Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, and King’s 
Chapel. 


Sunday, June 29, 6:30 pm—Life Members’ 
Friendship Dinner 


The program will consist of excellent music and 
an outstanding inspirational address. 


Sunday, June 29, 8:30 pm—Festival of Choral 
Societies and Choirs of New England 


Conducted by H. Augustine Smith, Professor of 
Music, Boston University. 


Monday, June 30, 9:00 am—First General 
Session 
Addresses of welcome—Massachusetts state and 


Boston city officials 
Response—Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, NEA 
Address—Donald DuShane, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association 


Monday, June 30, 10:30 am—Twenty-seven 
Committee Conferences 


Arranged by the Chairmen of the several NEA 
Committees. 


Monday, June 30, 10:30 am—Meeting of All 
Officers of NEA Departments 


Monday, June 30, 4:00 pm—Three National 


Seminars 


Each seminar is composed of a chairman, five 
associate chairmen, a coordinator, and repre- 





Top photo by Martha E. Bonham, lower by New Engle 


sentatives from each state and territory. The 

seminars will meet Monday, Tuesday, and We 

nesday afternoons from 4:00 to 5:30 PM. Med 
ing places will be large enough to provide f& 
listening audiences. 

[1] Education for a Strong America 

[2] Practicing Democracy in our Schools 


} 


[3] A United Public Relations Program 


Monday, June 30, 8:00 pm—Second Gener 
Session 


THE WORLD SITUATION 


Our Country and the War Situation—By z 
outstanding authority 
Better Relations in the Western Hemisphere—-t ’ 


an outstanding authority 


Tuesday, July 1, 9:00 am—Morming 
Assemblies 
How Can Secondary Schools Meet the Problem 
of Youth? 
How Important Is Education to Total Defense’ 
3etter Relationships with Latin American Countre 


Tuesday, July 1, 8:00 pm—Third Generd 


Session 


THE WELFARE OF DEMOCRACY DEMAND! 
BETTER OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDRE) 
AND TEACHERS 


Better Opportunities for Minority Groups—Mé 
decai W. Johnson, president, Howard Unive 
sity, Washington, D. C. ) 

Better Educational Opportunities for All of Ame 
ica’s Youth—By an outstanding authority 
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Martha E. Bonham photos 


Upper left—Schoodic Point, Acadia National Park, Maine; 
center left—seen in Gloucester, Massachusetts; upper right— 
House of Seven Gables, Salem, Massachusetts; above—Or- 





England (p 
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Above, WPA photo 


Walden Pond, Concord 


chard House, Concord, Massachusetts, where Louisa M., AI- 
cott wrote the first part of “Little Women.” 


Farm Security Administration photo 
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A Vital Project for Local Associations 


OCAL ASSOCIATIONS are grow- 
ing in popularity and importance. 
State and national associations are 

inadequate without the enthusiastic co- 
operation of strong, vigorous local or- 
ganizations whose roots run deep into 
the soil of the home community. 

Effective local associations depend 

on two fundamental factors—dynamic 
leadership and a vital program of sig- 
nificant activities. These activities in- 
clude programs for the perfecting of 
our professional organizations, the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of teachers, 
the improvement of the schools, and 
the enrichment of community life. 

One elementary yet essential project 

for which the local association may 
well assume responsibility is the enlist- 
ment of the membership in profes- 
sional associations—local, state, and na- 
tional. No single enrolment plan has 
been found satisfactory everywhere 
since conditions vary widely in the dif- 
ferent communities. Instead, numerous 
plans prevail with varying degrees of 
efficiency. 


THE THREE-COLLECTION PLAN 

The oldest and least efficient pro- 
cedure is the “three-collection plan” 
where three distinct enrolment drives 
are made each year—one for the local, 
one for the state, and one for the na- 
tional associations—sometimes by the 
same building representative or com- 
mittee and sometimes by different rep- 
resentatives or committees. This ar- 
rangement has been characterized by 
no less an authority than John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, as thoroly inefficient and 
unworthy of the teaching profession. 


THE BUDGET PLAN 

In some communities the leaders, 
having discovered that their associates 
are glad to pay a reasonable amount 
for professional dues but that they re- 
sent the irritation of numerous solicita- 
tions, have developed the “budget 
plan.” Under this arrangement dues 
for local, state, and national associa- 
tions and sometimes for the parent- 
teacher association, the community 
chest, and other similar projects are 
budgeted and a single payment covers 
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HAWAII SETS THE PACE 


Tue associations on the Island of 
Hawaii have gone further than any 
other teachers organization by 
adopting a regulation to the effect 
that no teacher may join the local 
association who does not also join 
the Territorial Association and the 
NEA. This step, logically and pro- 
fessionally correct, suggests the di- 
rection along which other organiza- 
tions are moving. 


x & 


them all. A large number of city asso- 
ciations employ a budget plan. The 
budget in a typical city includes the 
following items: 


City teachers association......... 
State teachers association . $3.00 
National Education Association... $2.00 
For expenses of the local delegate 

to the NEA summer convention $2.00 





County teachers association $ .50 
Parent-teacher association........ $ .50 
$10.00 


THE ALL-INCLUSIVE PLAN 

The “all-inclusive plan” is another 
type of “budget plan.” It was inaugu- 
rated nearly a quarter of a century ago 
and has proved particularly effective 
and popular in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
It consists of four 3 x 5 cards attached 
in a single strip with space designated 
for the teacher to write name, address, 
and position. When detached, one card 
is sent to the secretary of the national 
association and one to the secretary of 
the state association. The third is re- 
tained by the secretary or treasurer of 
the local association and the fourth is 
kept by the member as a receipt. This 
plan, or slight modification of it, is now 
used in fifteen states and territories. 


THE SALARY DEDUCTION PLAN 
Both plans described above are usu- 
ally operated by the officers of the local 
association and involve a great deal of 
hard work on the part of these individ- 
uals. A simpler procedure which is 
growing in favor is the “salary deduc- 


tion plan.” This plan involves a yor 
by the members of the local association 
authorizing the clerk of the board of 
education to deduct a given amount 
from a particular month’s salary check 
and to distribute it to treasurers of 
local, state, and national associations 


THE CONTRACT PLAN 

The “contract plan” is similar to the 
“salary deduction plan” except that, 
instead of originating as a vote of the 
members of the local association, a spe. 
cial clause in the teacher’s contract 
specifies that the teacher agrees to be. 
come a member of the local, state, and 
national associations and authorizes 
the deduction of dues from the salary, 


A superintendent recently wrote: 


“When I came to the superintendency 
here in July 1936, only three or four per- 
sons connected with this system were 
members of the National Education Asso 
ciation. I tried the plan of individual 
memberships during the year of 1936-37, 
and secured approximately two-thirds of 
the teachers as members. The idea then 
occurred to us to enrol 100 percent in 
local, state, and national associations, 
This proposal passed the faculties of our 
system with few dissenting votes. The 
agreement was then written into our con 
tract and since that time we have enjoyed 
this good record.” 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

Each of these plans has certain ad- 
vantages and certain disadvantages 
The “three-collection plan” seems mos 
democratic but is least efficient. It put 
a heavy load of work on the collector 
and seldom yields a 100 percent report. 
The “all-inclusive plan” is much sim- 
pler and signifies the unity of the pro 
fession. The “salary deduction plan’ 
and “the contract plan” indicate the 
unity of the profession and relieve the 
local officers of much hard work. They 
can also be justified as being thoroly 
democratic and professional since the 
“salary deduction plan” is put into op 
eration by a vote of the members of the 
local association while the “contrac 
plan” is inaugurated either at the re 
quest of the local association or as é 
professional qualification required bj 
employing authorities—T. D. Mart 
director of membership, NEA. 
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Summer Conferences of NEA Departments 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


aT eveLopinc a Modern Curriculum 

D for Children and Youth of To- 
day” is the theme of the Second Annual 
Summer Conference to be sponsored by 
this NEA Department. The conference 
will be held July 7-18 at Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Roma Gans, professor 
of curriculum and teaching at Teachers 
College, is director of the conference. 

In the mornings there will be lectures 
by outstanding professors of Teachers 
College, and observation of work at the 
Demonstration School. 

The early part of the afternoon will 
be open to interdivisional conferences. 
These will be followed by study groups 
and field trips. The field trips and guided 
tours will enable teachers to study two 
types of school communities, to survey 
housing needs of the city, and to see New 
York’s food supply arrive at markets. 

Recreational opportunities are legion. 
If you've been longing for a boat trip; 
starved for the chance to attend the thea- 
ter; eager to do some shopping in the 
nation’s largest city; wanting to take 
guided tours to Chinatown, Jones Beach, 
LaGuardia Airport, and to the Book 
Barn, Ridgefield, Connecticut, then New 
York is where you'll want to be this 
summer. 

Single and double rooms will be avail- 
able on the campus. Rates range from 
$7 to $12 per week. Meals can be ob- 
tained at lunchrooms on or near the 
campus at the rate of $1.25 per day and 
up. On conference days the cafeteria in 
Lincoln School will be available for con- 
ference members. 

The registration fee for teachers at- 
tending the conference without college 
credit is $7. For those desiring two 
points credit, the regular college fee of 
$12.50 per point plus the $7 Columbia 
Summer Session registration fee will 
apply. Those attending the conference 
for credit may audit designated courses 
of the regular summer session and may 
use the Teachers College Library. If you 
are planning to attend the conference, 


write to the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE on Ele- 
mentary Education, sponsored by this 
Department in cooperation with Har- 
vard University, will be held at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, July 7-18. Meet- 
ings will be held at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. The theme of the 1940 
Yearbook of the Department, Meeting 
Special Needs of the Individual Child, 
furnishes the theme for the conference. 
An hour each morning will be devoted 
to “The Principal’s Use of the Work- 
shop Technic,” with discussion by edu- 
cational leaders and visits to the summer 
workshops conducted by the School of 
Education. Later in the morning there 
will be an assembly with a lecture on 
special needs of the elementary-school 
child. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
afternoons will be given over to semi- 
nars. Specialists will contribute to the 
thinking and discussion of the group on 
such topics as individualizing instruc- 
tion in regular class groups, the slow- 
learning and the rapid-learning child 
in heterogeneous classes, administrative 
problems of the elementary school. 

The evenings are reserved for a gen- 
eral conference of the group. Exhibits 
of curriculum materials, and library fa- 
cilities will be available. 

Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
have been kept free for recreation and 
trips. Suggestions as to literary and his- 
torical shrines in or near Boston are 
found on pages 144-45 of this JourNat. 

The college will give two units of 
credit for this course. The registration 
fee of $18 will include tuition; the con- 
ference proceedings, which will be avail- 
able later; and services of a physician in 
case of illness at the conference. 

The housing rate, including room and 
meals for the two weeks, will be $28. 
Members of the conference will be 
housed in the dormitories of the Har- 
vard Business School. If accommoda- 
tions are desired in the dormitories, an 
application accompanied by a deposit of 
$5 (made out to Harvard) should be 
mailed before May 25 to Secretary Eva 
G. Pinkston at the address below. 


SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


TT DEPARTMENT of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction has planned 
the following conferences: 


[1] Life in the Rural Community— 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
June 12-July 19. 

[2] The Pupil, the Community, and the 
Curriculum—University of Denver, July 
7-18. 

[3] How To Develop Wholesome Per- 
sonality thru the School Program—Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, July 7-19. 

[4] Democratic Guidance of Teachers 
in the Modern School—University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, July 14-25. 


The conferences are open to all who 
are interested in better teaching and in- 
structional leadership. 

A unique feature of the conference at 
the University of North Carolina is the 
opportunity offered for real experiences 
in living and studying in a rural com- 
munity, working with the local citizens 
in discovering, understanding, and at- 
tempting to plan for community needs. 

At the University of Denver, the dis- 
cussions of the first week will center on 
ways of meeting the needs of youth, with 
Howard Bell of the American Youth 
Commission as leader. During the sec- 
ond week, Gladys Potter of the Long 
Beach schools will lead discussions on 
improving the school program thru co- 
operative supervision and instruction. 

The conference at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will offer a wide 
range of experiences, both professional 
and recreational. Opportunity will be 
provided to learn more about what goes 
on behind the scenes in a metropolitan 
community thru visits to markets, hous- 
ing developments, theaters, beaches, and 
other centers of interest. 

Participants in the conference at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
will be able to devote much time to ob- 
servation in schools, including the multi- 
graded class of the laboratory school, 
and discussion and evaluation of what is 
observed. 

For information, write Secretary Ruth 
Cunningham at the address below. 
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Write to these NEA Departments at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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More About 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


e * 
Virgil hozarth 
COUNSELOR AND TEACHER OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, 
ALHAMBRA UNION HIGHSCHOOL, MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 


EprrortaL Nore—“Everyday Problems of the Beginning Teacher,” which 
appeared in the February 1941 Journat, has evoked a great deal of comment 
both from those who agree and those who disagree with it. By a vote of JouRNAL 
readers, it was ranked the most helpful and interesting article in the February 
issue. The following article expresses the viewpoint that the beginning teacher 
must watch lest he find himself “going no place rapidly with a maximum 


expenditure of energy.” 


BELIEVE the author of “The Be- 
ginning Teacher” is, potentially 
at least, a pretty good teacher but 

that he will be a better one five years 
from now. He takes the view that an 
inexperienced teacher has a monopoly 
on the best ideas of the teaching field. 
Just how one gets so many sound ideas 
before entering the field is baffling. 
And this is the considered judgment 
of one who has many, many hours of 
education to his credit from three big 
universities. 

The enthusiasm is commendable. 
However, has it occurred to the young 
teacher that perhaps many, many of 
the beautiful mew ideas he harbors 
were new to his older associates years 
ago? Some of the older associates are, 
without doubt, negative-minded moss- 
backs, but some of them have found 
that the new ideas have failed, down 
thru the years, to take into account all 
factors that enter the picture. Some of 
these older associates who appear to be 
wet blankets are just calm people who 
know that scenes oft surveyed by the 
old are novel to the young. 

I am old enough to smile a little at 
this champing at the bit and young 
enough to know how it feels to be re- 
strained when convinced I have ideas 
of value. Time and again we who are 
a little older have seen new teachers 
come in full of new ideas, a little con- 
descending, more than a little egotisti- 
cal. Time and again a kindly hand has 
had to keep the house from collapsing 
about the younger one’s head. 
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Possibly in the situation in which 
the teacher who wrote the article finds 
himself, he is thoroly justified in all 
his statements. However, for my pur- 
poses here he serves as an example for 
a large group of educators who are 
hurriedly mounting their horses and 
“riding off in all directions.” 

Let us consider the matter of meet- 
ings which this beginning teacher finds 
raises a chorus of groans among his 
colleagues. How many meetings should 
teachers attend per week to get inspira- 
tion and new ideas from people who 
have never handled the situations in 
which these teachers work? 

I have very frequently told a boy or 
a girl that I was sorry I couldn’t talk 
to him or her at the time because I 
must go to a meeting. The purpose of 
the meeting has been to discuss means 
of making more individual contacts 
with pupils, to give more individual 
help, to make guidance function bet- 
ter. What irony! We have so many 
meetings to discuss the things we 
should do that we don’t have time to 
do the things we decide in meetings 
that we should do. A good teacher 
doesn’t need the inspiration of two or 
three meetings a week at the end of 
hard days. He needs time to carry out 
the ideas he has hatched himself. 

Let us say a meeting starts a very 
few minutes after the dismissal of the 
students. So the teacher throws papers 
into the drawer or bunches up his 
physics apparatus; dismisses the stu- 
dents who remained for conferences, 





and hurries to the meeting. He rushes 
back to his desk after the meeting eng, 
at 5:30 PM and spends some time try. 


ing to get his desk and brain in orde, | 


Then he hastens home and hurriedly 
eats a belated meal. Then he starts on 
the stack of papers and the refining of 
his plans for the following day, 

At 9:00 pm he hurriedly scans the 
headlines of the local paper, notices the 
NEA Journal still unwrapped on th 
diningroom table and the Phi Delt, 
Kappan, also unwrapped, beside jt 
Weariness creeps on. Being under pres 
sure all day brings a yawn. He glances 
at his dusty shoes. They should fy 
shined. There’s a spot on his trousers 
Well, take care of those things some 
other time. He goes to the kitchen cab. 
inet for a little soda. The pressure and 
the late dinner have slowed digestion, 

Yes, it’s hard work. Someone will 
probably counter with a remark tha 
school work is a self-sacrificing job and 
there’s no place for the crab who ob. 
jects to giving more than the mini 
mum to his job. Agreed. The purpose 
of the school is to bring about the 
greatest possible good for the pupils 
But is the greatest good accomplished 
by being habitually under pressure? 
By the somewhat traditional rundown 
appearance? By hurried correction of 
papers? By a hurried, frowning counte 
nance? These questions are asked in 
terms of pupil—not teacher—welfare. 

And what of this matter of being 
uptodate? Twenty years ago no up-to 
the-minute school could be without 3 
homeroom. To suggest that the home- 
room was not accomplishing its pur 
pose was to be cited as of a negative 
mind. Today one who is not progres 
sive enough to see the faults of the 
homeroom has a negative mind. Yet, 
the sincere advocates of the homeroom 
and of its abolition have the same ob 
jectives in mind. We travel in spirals 
If one watches carefully, he can step 
neatly, quietly, and efficiently down 
line drawn thru the center of the row 
of spirals and have time to smile on the 
way. Things do change but let’s net 
be so much interested in the transient 
changes as in the things that endurt 


And now turning back to “Everyday 


Problems of a Beginning Teacher” | 
see something I like very much. It is 
“Let’s see where we're going before we 
become so busy getting there.” 
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EACHERS SALARIES are going up. 

But how high is up? And are all 

salaries going up together? The 
salary study for 1940-41, recently com- 
pleted by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, tells 
the story. It begins in 1930-31, which 
was a predepression year for teachers’ 
salaries in most places, and reports for 
each two-year interval since. 


A SUMMARY OF 411,826 SALARIES 


No other group of public employees 
can present such complete information 
on the economic status of its members 
as can the teaching profession. The Na- 
tional Education Association makes this 
salary study every two years, with the 
help of school officials who report the 
facts. This year the superintendents of 
1945 city school systems sent in salary in- 
formation for 411,826 school employees. 

Since September 1940, the statistical 
unit of the NEA Research Division has 
been working at full speed on this 
project. Uncounted thousands of com- 
putations have been made, checked, and 
recorded. The March 1941 Research Bul- 
letin, “Salaries of City School Employ. 
ees, 1940-41,” is a summary. Spectal 
Salary Tabulations, to be issued during 
April, May, and June, will present city- 
by-city figures, also showing the ten- 
year trend. Other memorandums and 
special circulars will be issued during 
the year. 


BIG CITIES GET THE BEST OF IT 


Figures are reported for five popula- 
tion groups, with no national averages 
shown. Elementary teachers in Group I 
cities (over 100,000 in population) are 
paid in 1940-41 a median salary of $2268. 
This is a modest enough average salary 
for a professional worker. But in the 
Group V cities (population 2500-5000) 
the median salary for elementary teach- 
ers is about half as large, only $1149. 

These differences are becoming great- 
er rather than less. Group V salaries are 
further below Group I now than they 
were ten years ago. This wide and grow- 
ing inequality among groups of teach- 
ers, on the basis of city size, reflects one 
of the major problems of American edu- 
cation. Salaries of rural teachers, if they 
had been included in this study, would 
have been recorded at still lower levels. 
Millions of American children in the 
open country and in small towns and 
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Ten -Year Trends in 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


cities are receiving instruction from 
teachers employed at wages barely above 
the level of subsistence, 


GETTING OUT OF THE DEPRESSION 


The spring of 1941 finds business and 
industry in the United States booming 
upward to new records of production. 
The Survey of Current Business for Feb- 
ruary 1941, |p3-15] reports the trend in 
1940: 

The economic record of the United 
States in 1940 was one of exceptional and 
widespread expansion. ... Total industrial 
production in 1940 was larger than in any 
previous year of our industrial history.... 
The position of agriculture improved ma- 
terially in 1940.... Prices received by farm- 
ers for agricultural products rose more 
than 5 percent from 1939 to 1940. 


The Secretary of Labor announced in 
March 1941 that “average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing industries reached 
a new high level during January,” and 
that “employment in nonagricultural 
industries in February 1941 reached the 
highest February level on record.” Busi- 
ness analysts are referring to the first 
half of 1941 as a “salesman’s paradise.” 

In contrast to these rosy descriptions 
is the status of school salaries. When the 


salaries of classroom teachers from 1930- 
31 to 1940-41 are recorded on a graph, 
the general picture for all population 
groups is the same. That is, there is a 
sharp downward trend from 1930-31 to 
1934-35 and a slow climb upward to 
1940-41. 

In nearly all groups the salaries in 
1940-41 are higher than they were in 
1938-39. But only in the cities over 100,- 
000 in population have classroom teach- 
ers recovered the salary losses of the 
depression years. The four groups of 
smaller cities, which include more than 
half of all the city teachers of the na- 
tion, still are receiving average salaries 
lower than those paid in 1930-31. With 
few exceptions, salaries of principals and 
other administrators are recovering even 
more slowly than salaries of teachers. 

It is true that costs of living came 
down during the 1930’s and that $1000 
today will buy somewhat more than in 
1931. But the United States is entering 
on a war economy, comparable to the 
period of rising prices of twenty-five 
years ago, when cost of living almost 


doubled over a period of five years. 


SALARY POLICIES 


In the face of these prospects it is of 
the utmost importance that teachers and 


MEDIAN SALARIES AND SALARY TRENDS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1940-41 


Median salaries in 1940-41 
(by population groups) 


Group Group Group Group Group 
! i il IV Vv 


cities cities cities 


over 


Type of position 


100,000 100,000 30,000 

Classroom teachers 
Elementary® $2,268 $1,608 $1,432 
Junior high 2,471 1,847 1,597 
Highschool 2,768 2,039 1,803 
Principals 
Elementary teaching 2,315 1,893 1,686 
Elementary supervising 3,420 2,470 2,220 
Junior high 4,403 3,178 2,598 
Highschool . 4,806 4,000 3,303 
Administrative staff 
Superintendents 8605 6,116 4,693 
Business managers 4,967 3,457 2,625 
Directors and assistants 

Music. . . 3,077 2433 1,895 

Physical education 3,285 2,530 2,044 
Other employees 
Clerks in principals’ offices . .. 1,355 986 889 

urses... 1,764 1,629 1,599 
Attendance officers 2,241 1,578 1,236 
Janitors. . 1,419 1,368 1,324 


30,000—- 10,000- 


Percent of change from 1930-31 
to 1940-41 in median salaries 





® Includes kindergarten teachers in Groups Ill, 1V, and V. 
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Group Group Group Group Group 
| il il IV Vv 


cities cities 

5,000-— 2,500—- 

10,000 5,000 

$1,289 $1,149 +7.08 —0.06 +028 -1.07 -—1.12 

1,452 1,301 +5.24 —0.70 1.36 281 —4.34 

1,626 1,428 +1.35 —3.41 -3.89 -—3.90 7.69 
1,494 1,350 —-4.97 -—5.87 -3.21 -562 -4.19 

2,081 1,878 —2.81 -665 -5.49 -—7.06 —13.66 

1,992 1,596 —-2.16 —5.31 -5.97 -—8.79 —10.08 

2,596 2,136 —5.76 —6.56 -8.58 -8.11 —11.11 

3,780 3,219 —13.95 -—9.50 -—-8.86 -9.74 —9.71 

2,150 1,950 —7.35 —6.31 —17.97 —14.00 E 

1,638 1,428 +5.78 +2.44 -2.47 -526 -0.76 
1,791 1,713 +5.97 +2.06 +1.74 -4.94 —92.45 
796 787 +5.78 —5.74 -7.97 -0.50 +0.77 
1,525 1,296 +2.86 —1.33 -9.25 -—7.07 —16.17 
579 —300 +7.84 -—9.10 +3.43 

1,215 1,180 —7.92 -5.26 -265 -4.71 —0.84 
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school administrators permit no further 
delays in urging the adoption of ade- 
quate salary schedules, based on sound 
principles. 

A sound salary policy provides mini- 
mum salaries that are adequate for the 
maintenance of a reasonable standard of 
living; it provides regular increments 
for all teachers rendering satisfactory 
service, up to a definite maximum; and 
it sets maximum salaries high enough 
to make it possible for experienced teach- 


« 2 * 


Committees of teach- 
ers and school offi- 
cials in many com- 
munities have used 
the salary studies 
of the NEA Re- 
search Division in 
improving local 
salary policies. 


ers to fulfill with dignity the responsi- 
bilities of professional persons in their 
communities. Such a policy should be a 
matter of official action by the board of 
education. 

The practice of paying teachers’ sala- 
ries on the basis of an official schedule 
represents a long step toward the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. Nearly all 
cities above 30,000 in population and 
more than 60 percent of the smaller 
cities are now operating under salary 





schedules. In the majority of city schoo] 
systems there is no longer a question a, 
to whether to have a salary schedule. 
the problem is how to formulate the 
most effective one. The NEA biennial 
study provides basic facts that are essen. 
tial to local school groups in developing 
salary policies. 

Whatever the national emergency may 
be, education must go on, and teachers 
must be able to-do their work effectively, 
Greater demands than ever before will 
be placed upon them. Teachers will be 
ready to share with other citizens in rep. 
dering service and making sacrifice fo; 
the common good. But thousands of 
teachers are struggling against financial 
needs which make it impossible for 
them to give to teaching the single. 
minded attention and devotion that it. 
requires. One part of the urgent prob 
lem facing the nation today is the meet. 
ing of those needs, so that teachers may 
render effectively the supremely impor. 
tant service that American democracy 
expects from them. 

—RESEARCH DIVISION, NEA. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS SERVICE « *« + 





THE PUBLICATIONS of the NEA, its Departments, and Commissions, have 
grown in volume and importance until no teacher, school, or library can 
afford to be without them. It is the purpose of this feature of THE JOURNAL 
to encourage the wider use of these publications which represent a vast 
amount of cooperative effort on the part of our members. A complete list 
of Association and Department publications will be sent on request. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


The National Education Association 
is a comprehensive source of informa- 
tion on teachers’ salaries. On page 151 
will be found a brief account of the 
findings of the biennial survey of sal- 
aries of city school employees made by 
the Research Division of the NEA, 
which was published as the March 
Research Bulletin. Much other material 
collected in the survey is too voluminous 
to be published in the Research Bulletin, 
but is made available in other ways. 

Suppose you live in a city of 30 to 
100 thousand. You would like to know 
for your own information or for a sal- 
ary committee about the salary sched- 
ules in other cities in the same class 
size. You may have such questions as 
these in mind: What are the minimum 
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and maximum salaries provided in 
schedules? Are schedules usually based 
on the position one holds or the prepa- 
ration one has? Are there differentials 
for sex and dependents? Are merit or 
efficiency ratings used to determine 
whether increments should be given? 
Do “master” teachers receive any spe- 
cial recognition? Answers to these and 
other questions will be found in “Salary 
Schedule Provisions for Regular Class- 
room Teachers in 179 School Systems 
in Cities 30,000 to 100,000, 1940-41” 
which is Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 2, 1941. (68p. $1.) It re- 
ports minimum and maximum salaries 
and number and size of increments. 
A continued trend is shown toward the 
single salary schedule for elementary 
and highschool teachers. 


For those who work in cities of more 
than 100,000 population there is a sim 
ilar publication, “Salary Schedule Pro- 
visions for Regular Classroom Teachers 
in 80 School Systems in Cities over 100, 
ooo in Population, 1940-41.” This is Edw. 
cational Research Service Circular No. 
3, 1941. 44p. Price 50¢. 

Or suppose you are interested in sal 
aries paid different types of positions in 
various cities. Then you will wish to 
obtain the special salary tabulations 
which provide data regarding salaries 
paid in separate cities to 43 different 
classes of school employees, as follows: 


Special Salary Tabulations 1-A—Sa 
aries paid teachers, principals, and cet- 
tain other school employees, 1940-4), 
cities over 100,000 in population. $5. 

Special Salary Tabulations 1-B—Sal- 
aries paid administrative and supervr 
sory officers, 1940-41, cities Over 100,000 
in population. $5. 

Special Salary Tabulations I1I-A—Sak 
aries paid teachers, principals, and cer 
tain other school employees, 1940-4), 
cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population. $5. 
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Special Salary Tabulations 1I-B—Sal- 
aries paid administrative and supervi- 
sory officers, 1940-41, cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 in population. $5. 

Special Salary Tabulations III-A, I V- 
A, and V-A—Salaries paid teachers, 
principals, and certain other school em- 
ployees, 1940-41, cities from 2500 to 30,- 
000 in population. $5. 


State Expenditures 


“School Costs and State Expenditures, 
1930-1939” is the title of the current May 
issue of the Research Bulletin, which 
shows trends in state school finance over 
recent years and compares the expendi- 
tures for education with certain other 
expenditures. May 1941. 32p. 25¢. 


Teacher Tenure Decisions 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 
Reported in 1940 is the seventh annual 
review of this type. It digests effects of 
court decisions upon specific phases of 
the tenure field and lists court decisions 
reported for the calendar year 1940. 25¢. 


New Personal Growth Leaflets 


New titles issued in this series during 
the past month include: “Sixty Educa- 
tional Books of 1940” (No. 216); “Edu- 
cation in the Economy of Defense” by 
John K. Norton (No. 146); “Your 
Music Record Library” (No. 261); and 
“Achievements of Science” by Watson 
Davis (No. 186). These 16-page, 3 x 5 
inch leaflets are available at 1¢ each in 
any quantity. No orders are accepted for 
less than 25 copies. A $1 bill asking for 
“Special Offer Number One”—will 
bring you a get-acquainted collection of 
100 or more leaflets. 


Rural Yearbook 


The 1941 Yearbook of the Department 
of Rural Education is entitled “Child 
Development and Tool Subjects in 
Rural Areas.” It deals with the place of 
tool subjects in education; child devel- 
opment and the tool subjects; meeting 
the problems of the five-year-old; and 
the problems of reading, language arts, 
and number skills in the small school. 
Contains practical material for the busy 
rural-school teacher. Edited by Kate V. 
Wofford, director of rural education, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
89p. 50¢. 
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On Retiring Gracefully 


“Avocations of Retired Teachers” is 
the title of a publication just issued by 
the National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement of the NEA in cooperation 
with the Research Division. It tells how 
other teachers faced this problem and 
what they are doing about it. What do 





teachers do when they retire? What will 
you do? Are you developing interests 
so that you can look forward to retire- 
ment as an opportunity? Includes re- 
turns to a questionnaire from 1061 teach- 
ers who retired between 1934 and 1938. 
23p. 25¢. 
Safety Leaflets 

The Safety Education Projects of the 
Research Division has issued several 
titles in a series of four-page leaflets for 
secondary-school teachers, including: 
“So You Teach Art?”; “We English 
Teachers”; “We Teach General Sci- 
ence”; “You, Too, Teach Civics”; “Yes, 
I Teach Home Economics”; “I Teach 
Sociology”; “Shop Talk”; “So You Are 
Parents.” Each leaflet informally reveals 
plans abounding in rich democratic ex- 
perience thru which safety can be taught. 
5¢ each; 6 for 25¢. 


Reviews of Research 


The February 1941 Review of Edu- 
cational Research, entitled “Psychologi- 
cal Tests and Their Uses,” covers the re- 
search literature in this field during the 
period from January 1, 1938, to July 31, 
1940. 132p. $1. 

“Finance and Business Administra- 
tion” is the title of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research for April 1941. It covers 
the research literature on these aspects 
of school administration from January 
1, 1938, to December 31, 1940. $1. 


Youth and the Federal Government 


During recent years the federal gov- 
ernment has engaged in many projects 
to aid youth. Problems of major impor- 
tance concerning the public schools and 
the federal government have arisen. The 
Evaluating Committee of the National 
Committee on Coordination in Second- 
ary Education has prepared a report en- 


titled The Relationship of the Federal! 
Government to the Education of Youth 
of Secondary-School Age which is pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 24p. 10¢ 
per single copy. Quantity discount rates 
will be sent on request. 


Special Issues of Periodicals 


“Fundamental Skills” furnished the 
theme for most of the material in the 
April issue of The National Elementary 
Principal taken from the papers pre- 
sented at the Atlantic City convention 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. As suggested editorially, fun- 
damental skills for democratic living are 
much broader than the traditional Three 
R’s. 64p. 50¢. 

“Cooperative Educational Experi- 
ments” is the theme of the March 1941 
issue of Educational Method published 
by the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the NEA. It 
reviews the achievements of a number 
of the more significant educational ex- 
periments which have been and are now 
being conducted. Edited by Samuel 
Everett, Northwestern University. 68p. 
50¢. 

The May 1941 issue of The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals is devoted to a 
project conducted in cooperation with 
the NYA and the State Work Councils. 
It is entitled “Youth at Work”. It de- 
scribes NYA projects of youth in and 
out of school. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration is planning to order 20,000 
copies for its personnel. Approximately 
180p. $1. 


Women’s Athletics 


Sports Articles Reprinted is the title 
of a loose-leaf folder containing reprints 
of articles on five women’s sports. 34p. 
25¢. The History and Functions of the 
National Section of Women’s Athletics 
is also just off the press. 31p. 25¢. Both 
are published by the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a department of the NEA. 


Unless otherwise indicated, discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more, 33 1/3 percent. Orders which 
amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid 
on cash orders but 1.0t on billed orders. Or- 
der from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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Polk County Rural Library Service 


f NMH4E RURAL TEACHERS CLUB 
of Polk County, Iowa, initiated an 
experiment in 1939 whereby it 

hoped to improve the woefully inade- 

quate library service offered to the rural 
boys and girls in the county. 

The only facilities consisted of a mea- 
ger collection of books at each country 
schoolhouse. In Iowa a library fund is 
provided, amounting to fifteen cents per 
year per child of school age, to be spent 
by the county board of education for 
books. Often a rural school would get 
only one or two books per year. 

The first step in the cooperative li- 
brary plan was to pool the funds re- 
ceived from the state and to buy books 
to be kept in the office of the county 
superintendent. Each of the new books 
was shellacked, provided with pockets 
and cards, and labelled with the name 
of a rural school. Thus if the library 
were abolished, all schools would re- 
ceive the books to which they were en- 
titled. 

The teachers called at the office of the 
county superintendent and checked out 
and returned the books. Since this was 
inconvenient for teachers who did not 
own automobiles, it was felt that the 
service would be greatly improved if 
the books could be delivered to the 
schools. Thru the cooperation of the 
WPA, a young man was assigned to the 
superintendent's office. A rack was built 
in the rear of his car so that he could 
carry two hundred books. Mileage was 
paid by the Teachers Club and monthly 
trips made to the sixty-four rural schools 
in Polk County. This service was started 
in the fall of 1939. 

While the teachers were enthusiastic 
about this service, the Club realized that 
it should have a library truck. It seemed 
visionary for eighty-four busy rural teach- 
ers, with no funds in their treasury, to 
talk about buying a book truck. Never- 
theless, they set such an achievement as 
their goal for the school year of 1939-40. 

The parent-teacher organization will- 
ingly offered to cooperate. Money was 


raised in many ways. The PTA held li- 
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K. D. NICHOLSON 


County Superintendent of Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


brary benefits, had penny drives, penny 
suppers, movies, plays, and bake sales. 
A directory of teachers, school officers, 
and PTA officers was compiled, and ad- 
vertising space was sold by rural teachers 
to local merchants. A refreshment stand, 
operated by teachers, was maintained at 
the county basketball tournament and at 
the rural field day. A benefit bridge 
party netted $100; each teacher had been 
held responsible for a prize and many 
of the prizes were farm products. A 
local talent show brought in $150. Fi- 
nally by May 1940, they had $450, 
enough to buy a good panel delivery 
truck, 1938 model. Bookshelves were 
built in the truck to accommodate 850 
books. Thrilled parents and teachers 
looked for the first time at “their” book 
truck with its shiny new sign announc- 
ing the county rural library service. 

The truck made its first circuit in Sep- 
tember 1940. Once each month the teach- 
ers were notified as to when the truck 
would reach their school. Each school 
was supplied with a list of books so the 
teachers could send in a postal card 
specifying the ones they particularly 
wanted. Pupils were permitted to make 
their own selections when the truck ar- 
rived. Each school was allowed twice as 
many books as there were pupils. 

Since then, many people have donated 
books, and both the Farm Bureau and 
the American Legion have given cash. 
Supplementary readers have been pur- 
chased, and any school may now have 
as many sets of readers as it can use. The 
library now contains over 6800 volumes. 

An interesting development has been 
a new relationship with village and con- 
solidated schools, which felt that the 
open-country rural schools had better 
library service than they. As a result, 
they contributed to the circulating li- 
brary and now the truck calls at eight 
of these schools. 


The Club decided that it would be q 
shame for the truck to stand idle during 
the summer months of 1940. Each rural 
PTA was contacted and twelve sym. 
mer “library centers” were established, 
Where there were several schools in q 
township, one was named as library 
center and everyone in the township 
went to the central school to check out 
books, altho all schools helped in pro. 


viding the funds and personnel. The | 


truck called four times during the sum. 
mer at each center, and carried adult 
books, loaned by the state traveling |i. 
brary, as well as juvenile books. The cost 
to each center was $3. 

The local PTA kept the schoolhouse 
open two afternoons each week and 
maintained regular library hours with a 
parent-teacher officer in charge. The 
WPA provided a man to drive the 
truck and a story-teller for the children, 
During the thirty-minute stop at the |i- 
brary center, the story-teller aided the 
children in selecting their books, while 
the PTA worker and the truck driver 
arranged the books to be used during 
the month. On the first trip of the book 
truck the WPA sent a trained librarian 
to instruct the personnel in each library 
center on methods of checking books in 
and out. 

This experiment is the result of a need 
felt and worked out by the people them 
selves. It has been gratifying to note the 
stimulus which has been given to gen 
eral reading in the rural areas of the 
county. 

All expenses on the truck are met by 
the Rural Teachers Club. A library com 
mittee determines where the truck will 
be kept, how it will be cared for, and 
when it is to be used. This committee 
also investigates possible ways of raising 
money to maintain the truck. Other 
committees look after the publication of 
the Polk County Directory. 

It is the hope of the Rural Teachers 
Club that this program will develop into 
the formation of a countywide library 
association with representatives from al 
groups interested in rural people partic 
ipating. The Club wishes to add books 
for adults and to establish library centers 
at other points besides rural schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS WE WANT 


We want our children brave and true. 
We want them honest, grateful, too; 
Appreciative of fatherland 

We want them all a faithful band. 


We want our schools to recognize 
The worth of every child; ’tis wise. 

“T hat is the American way 

To make the country strong,” we say. 


We want a plan of education 

That fits the youth of the nation 
To serve the common good of all— 
Of our democracy, withal. 


We want a brotherhood approach, 
A tolerance without reproach, 

A broad and Christian point of view, 
A fellowship sublime and true. 


We want our youth eager to work, 
For real nobility doesn’t shirk. 

All tasks that should be done, in truth, 
Are worthy toil and just, forsooth. 


We want a union undivided. 

A patriotic urge provided 

In all the schools of our country 
Will help preserve our liberty. 


—H. CLAUDE HARDY, superintendent of 


schools, White Plains, New York. 


The Place of Geography in Citizen- 
ship Training—The graduate of our 
elementary schools should have: 

[1] Some knowledge of the greedy and 
wasteful way in which the United States 
has treated her own natural resources, cou- 
pled with a serious conviction of the neces- 
sity for conservation legislation. 

[2] A general knowledge of the geo- 
graphical pattern of man’s relationships to 
his natural environment prevailing in the 
various sections of our own nation and in 
the important countries of the world. Such 
knowledge is essential for reading news- 
papers intelligently and for understanding 
international situations. 

[3] A clear conception of the interde- 
pendence of nations in an industrial and 
commercial world, each part of which must 
have a share of the world’s store of natural 
resources. 

[4] A clear view of the bloody scramble 
between nations for these resources, cou- 
pled with an understanding of the various 
nations’ needs for them and ambitions to 
acquire them. 

—EDWIN H. REEDER, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, at the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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SixTH-GRADE children at 
the Frank McCoppin 
School, San Francisco, 
made decorative bookends 
from old automobile li- 
cense plates. Margaret 
Merle Johnson, the 
teacher, lists these steps: 
Wash the plates thoroly. 
Hammer and sandpaper 
rusty edges. Bend each 
plate near the center. 
Paint both sides of the 
edges of one end of the 
plate. Glue a colored pic- 
ture to the outside of the 
painted end, using pencils 
and clothes-pins to hold 
the picture in position. 
Give the mounted picture several coats 
of white shellac. Cover the back of the 





end with the picture and the unpainted 
end with oilcloth. 





Arithmetic without Pencils or Pen- 
cils without Arithmetic ?—Should we 
not, beginning with preschool days, 
guide children so that their experiences 
in matters mathematical shall be to a less 
degree than now dependent upon writ- 
ing? The everyday calculations of life 
are usually of the sort which can readily 
be made without paper—buying and 
selling and making change. Surely we 
need more emphasis upon arithmetic of 
this sort. Children learn some arithmetic 
thru playing dominoes; Chinese check- 
ers; and improvised number games, such 
as: Half an apple and a quarter of an 
apple are how much apple? If one 
spends $1.25 and gives the shop keeper 


a $5 bill, how much would be returned? 
—LAURA BLANK, Hughes Highschool, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Feeding Our Teeth, a nutrition unit 
for the third and fourth grades of the 
elementary school, may be secured from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 35¢. 


From the Association for Childhood 
Education—This association (1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D.C.) has recently published a 35-page 
bulletin on Readiness for Learning, 
which sells for 35¢ to nonmembers; in 
lots of 25 or more, 30¢. 





At tHe Stewart Training School of the 
University of Utah the Science Room has 
become what might be termed an “ Ani- 
mal Refuge,” where stray kittens, de- 
serted baby gophers, young birds, etc., are 
brought in by the children, cared for a 
day or more until owners are found, adop- 
tions made, or injuries healed, and then 
discharged to make room for new arriv- 
als. The children do all the necessary feed- 
ing, exercising, and cleaning with little 
interruption of class routine. We feel that 
the children gain much from this activity 
—in the accepting of individual respon- 
sibility, in the adopting of a more humane 
attitude toward animals, and in the learn- 
ing of many biological facts at firsthand. 
The photo shows Janet feeding three 
young finches—Gladys M. Relyea, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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A New Responsibility—In order to 
assist graduates who seek employment 
directly upon graduation from high- 
school, all public secondary schools in 
Oakland, California, are offering a new 
course entitled “Senior Problems,” given 
the last semester of the senior year. 

Information about kinds of work 
available in the community is presented 
by men and women in the different oc- 
cupational fields. The talks are sched- 
uled weeks in advance, in order that the 
class may be properly prepared to receive 
the information. Films, slides, pictures, 
recordings, and other visual materials 
aré used to supplement the discussions. 
In addition, the course presents informa- 
tion on how to get, keep, and progress 
im a job. Requirements, opportunities, 
qualifications, and probable future 
trends are studied. The course also aims 
to help students with deficiencies in the 
fundamental processes. Grammar, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, letter writing, consumer 
information, personality study, home re- 
lationships, and leisuretime activities are 
given attention. 

The Oakland schools are developing a 
program of cooperation with the Junior 
Division of the California State Employ- 
ment Office and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration to assist in the placement of 
highschool graduates. A report, prepared 
by the highschool counselor for each 
graduate who plans to register with the 
California State Employment Office, be- 
comes part of the record kept by the 
employment office for each individual 
registered. The counselor’s report con- 
tains information about the individual’s 
scholarship, rating on standardized tests, 
vocational courses, and the like. 

In order to give special attention to 
young job seekers, the California State 
Employment Office has created a Junior 
Division, which is separated from the 
other offices and takes applications for 
employment for those under 21 years of 
age and those under 25 who have not 
had six months’ experience in some spe- 
cific occupational field. When the youth 
has no idea what interests or aptitudes 
he possesses, a psychologist in the coun- 
seling office maintained by the NYA and 
the State Employment Office attempts, 
with various tests, to discover hidden 
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talents or aptitudes. The report contain- 
ing the discoveries and recommenda- 
tions is attached to registration cards. 

Recently the NYA has undertaken a 
program to give young people an oppor- 
tunity to gain work experiences. The ap- 
plicant must be a highschool graduate, 
not under 17 years of age or over 25, a 
citizen of the United States, and unem- 
ployed. He may be assigned to a job pay- 
ing, usually, not more than $18 a month 
for 60 hours of work. 

The Oakland public schools have a 
coordinator of placement who works 
very closely with the State Employment 
Office and the NYA. Two teachers have 
been assigned to work with the Junior 
Division of the State Employment Of- 
fice. In this triangular cooperative under- 
taking we find three public service units 
working together to solve some of the 
problems that confront the youth of 
America.—WILLIAM D. LAWRENCE, coun- 
selor and teacher of Economics and 
Senior Problems, Oakland Highschool. 


Student Life, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, is the highschool students’ 
own national magazine. Issued October 
thru May, Student Life is a pictorial 
medium of exchange for school news. It 
provides an outlet on a national scale for 
the creative work of all secondary-school 
students in writing, art, and photogra- 
phy. English, history, journalism teach- 
ers, and sponsors of clubs avail them- 
selves of the special club subscription 
rate of three or more copies in a single 
wrapper, 50¢ a year per copy. The regu- 
lar rate for single subscriptions is $1 per 
year. For sample copies, write to Student 
Life, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


A course in geography for those in- 
terested in aviation is being offered at 
our highschool. The course may be 
elected by third- and fourth-year students 
who have had plane geometry. The first 
semester covered: [a] Mathematical 
geography, including size, shape, and 
motions of the earth; latitude, longi- 
tude, and time; map projections and 
relief; air maps, with actual experience 
in plotting courses; dead reckoning and 
navigation; the compass and earth mag- 


netism; [b] astronomy and place geog. 
raphy. The second semester is devoted to 
meteorology, with emphasis on weather 
elements; weather instruments; storms 
and squall lines; cloud forms, fog, dew 
point; and air masses.—HELEN TURNER, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township 
Highschool, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Library Workers is the title of a te. 
cent addition to the “Picture Fact Book” 


series published by Harper (56p. 1940), | 


Nonmilitary Flag Ceremony—kIn the 
West Pittston (Pennsylvania) _ high. 
school, each Monday morning at chapel, 
the national and state flags are advanced, 
On the command, “Advance Colors,” 
students rise and face the rear of the 
auditorium. As trumpeters play “To the 
Colors,” color bearers bring the flags into 
the auditorium, with the audience turn. 
ing so as to face them constantly as they 
come down the aisles. The flag bearers 
hold their flags aloft while the audience 
gives the civilian salute and_ pledge. 
Then all sing the national anthem and 
remain at attention until the flags are 
properly posted. On Friday mornings at 
chapel the colors are retired, with some- 
what similar ceremony except that the 
trumpeters play “Retreat,” “Attention,” 
and then “To the Colors.”—r. J. w, 
TEMPLIN, superintendent of schools. 


A survey of Indianapolis highschod 
graduates made in 1940 showed that ten 
years after graduation: More than @ 
percent of the boys and 4o percent of the 
girls were employed, the boys at average 
weekly wages of $35.34; the girls, $22.72 
Almost two of each ten own their homes 
More than seven out of ten had married; 
4.1 percent were divorced. More that 
40 percent of the graduates attended 
college; of these, 52.5 percent graduated 


A dozen or so highschool juniors ¢ 
Atlanta, Georgia, will attend the sum 
mer meeting of the National Associatios 
of Student Officers (to be held at Meé 
ford, Massachusetts, at the time of th 
NEA convention) as a result of a thov 
sand dollars in scholarships which att 
being awarded, by radio station WATL 
to juniors outstanding for scholarship 
social concern, good work habits, ani 
other qualities of leadership. 
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Proposed Amendments to the NEA Bylaws 


NOTICE WAS GIVEN AT THE MILWAUKEE 


CONVENTION 


Words or phrases in italics to be 
added. Words in brackets [ ] are to 
be deleted. 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 1 (a) 


Amend as follows: “The officers of 
the said corporation shall be a Presi- 
dent, [twelve] @ first Vicepresident, 
eleven other Vicepresidents, an Execu- 
tive Secretary, a Treasurer, a Board of 
Directors, an Executive Committee, a 
Board of Trustees, and such boards, 
councils, committees, and other officers 


as shall be prescribed in the Bylaws.” 
ARTICLE. II, SECTION 1 (b) 


Amend as follows: “The Board of 
Directors shall consist of the President, 
the first Vicepresident, the Treasurer, 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
and one additional member from each 
state, territory, or district, to be elected 
by the Representative Assembly, and all 
the Life Directors of the National Edu- 
cation Association, provided, however, 
that any state which has 20,000 or more 
paid members of the National Educa- 
tion Association as of May 31 preceding 
the annual meeting shall be entitled to 
a second Director, for the term of three 
years or until their successors are chosen, 
except that the term of the second Di- 
rector of any state be contingent on the 
maintenance of 20,000 or more paid 
members in the National Education As- 
sociation as of May 31 of each year.” 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION 1 (d) 


Amend as follows: “The Executive 
Committee shall consist of nine mem- 
bers as follows: The President of the 
Association, the Junior Past President, 
the first Vicepresident, the Treasurer, 
the Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, two members elected by the Board 
of Directors for the term of one year, 
and [three] two members elected by the 
Representative Assembly for the term 
of one year. A Director elected to the 
Executive Committee shall continue as 
a member of the Board of Directors. 
[The election of the members of the 
Executive Committee by the Representa- 
tive Assembly shall be by the Hare 
System of Proportional Representation. 
The provisions of this Section shall be- 
come effective in the selection of the 
Executive Committee for the Associa- 
tion year beginning with the close of 
the Convention in 1937.]” 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION 3 


_ Amend as follows: “A local educa- 
tional association or teachers organiza- 
tion within a state, territory, or district 
may affiliate with the National Educa- 
ton Association and shall be designated 
an Affiliated Local Association. 
Within a given jurisdiction or politi- 
cal or administrative subdivision of the 
state, the local education association 
maintaining an affiliation with the state 
education association shall be the sole 
local NEA affiliate: provided, however, 
that any existing affiliation of local asso- 
ciations shall not be terminated because 
of the above provision, and provided 
also that the Executive Committee may, 


IN 1940 


after due consideration and consulta- 
tion with the existing local and state 
affiliate or affiliates of the National Edu- 
cation Association, approve for affilia- 
tion additional local associations. 

Each Affiliated Local Association shall 
be a local unit in the organization of 
the National Education Association and 
as such shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in the Representative Assembly as 
hereinafter provided. 

“The annual dues of an Affiliated Lo- 
cal Association shall be $5 which shall 
entitle said Association to receive with- 
out application, or other condition, all 
regular publications of the National 
Education Association, including the 
Volume of Proceedings, reports of com- 
mittees, and all bulletins and announce- 
ments when issued.” 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION 6 


Amend by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, that the 
faculty of an institution of higher learn- 
ing having less than one hundred 
teachers, in which members of the 
student body are preparing for the pro- 
fession of teaching, may affiliate as a 
local association of the National Educa- 
tion Association and shall be entitled to 
one delegate, if a majority of the faculty 
are members of the National Education 
Association, provided that the associa- 
tion has not less than twenty (20) 
members.” 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION 6 


Amend by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, that in 
sparsely settled areas whose total popu- 
lation does not exceed ten (10) persons 
per square mile, associations of teachers 
which affiliate with the National Edu- 
cation Association shall be entitled to 
one delegate if the association has not 
less than twenty (20) members and if 
a majority of them are members of the 
National Education Association.” 


ARTICLE Ill, SECTION I 


Amend as follows: “The President 
shall preside at all meetings of the 
Association and shall perform the duties 
prescribed by the Act of Incorporation, 
these Bylaws and Standing Rules, and 
in addition, such duties as usually de- 
volve upon the chief executive of such 
an Association. In the absence of the 
President, the [ranking] first Vice- 
president [who is present] shall pre- 
side. [and] In the absence of the Presi- 
dent and [all] the first Vicepresident, 
a chairman pro tempore shall be elected 
under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary of the Association. The Presi- 
dent shall prepare the program for the 
general sessions of the annual meeting 
of the Association and shall have power 
to confer with the President of the 
Council and the heads of the several De- 
partments, and to make such recommen- 
dations in regard to the program of 
the Council and the several Depart- 
ments as will, in his opinion, promote 
the interests of the annual meeting. The 
President shall be a member ex-officio 
of the Board of Trustees, and Chair- 
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man of the Board of Directors and of 
the Executive Committee. He shall 
sign all bills approved for payment by 
the Board of Directors and all bills 
approved or authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee acting for and under 
the direction of the Board of Directors. 
On the expiration of his term of office 
as President, he shall [become first 
Vicepresident for the ensuing year] be 
known as the Junior Past President and 
shall serve on the Executive Committee 
for the term of one year.” 


ARTICLE Ill, SECTION 2 


Amend by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: (a) “The first Vicepresident 
shall serve as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In case the office of 
President becomes vacant, the first Vice- 
president shall become President and 
shall assume the duties and authority of 
the office.” 


ARTICLE III, SECTION 2 (b) 


Amend as follows: “The other Vice- 
presidents [of the Association] shall 
serve as assistants to the President for 
such services as may be required of 
them.” 

ARTICLE Ill, SECTION 5 (b) 


Amend as follows: “At the first meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held 
during the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at which they were elected, they 
shall elect one Trustee for the term of 
four years, and two members of the 
Executive Committee for one year.” 


ARTICLE VI, SECTION I 


Amend by deleting the entire section 
which now reads: “There shall be a 
Committee on Bylaws and Rules which 
shall serve as an advisory and inter- 
preting committee. The Committee shall 
consist of five members appointed by 
the President as follows: In July 1935, 
the retiring president shall appoint two 
members, one to serve for three years 
and one to serve for four years. The 
incoming president shall appoint three 
members of this Committee: one to 
serve for one year; one to serve for 
two years; and one to serve for five 
years. In July 1936, and in each July 
thereafter, the President shall appoint 
one member to serve for five years. 
All proposed amendments to the char- 
ter and to the Bylaws shall be referred 
to this Committee for comment. This 
Committee shall be responsible for 
recommending and presenting rules of 


WAYSIDE INN, 


Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts, immortalized by 
Longfellow in his 
“Tales from a Way- 
side Inn.” Furnished 
with much ef the orig- 
inal furniture 

open to the public, 
Wayside Inn will be 
of special interest to 
NEA conventioners. 


Photo by Martha BE. Bonham 


procedure to the Representative Assem- 
bly from year to year. This Committee 
may render decisions on any points 
referred to it by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Executive Secretary, or the 
President of the Association. 


ARTICLE XI 


Amend by adding Section 4, as fol- 
lows: “Provided that any officer or 
official group shall not recommend the 
passage or defeat of any amendment or 
other item of business before the Repre- 
sentative Assembly unless they submit 
a statement of reasons both pro and 
con prepared in cooperation with the 
sponsors of the motion. Such statements 
shall be printed in the Official Manual 
for the guidance of delegates.” 


STANDING RULES 


Rule 4 (c): Amend as follows: “On 
the fourth day of the annual meeting, 
officers shall be elected from the candi- 
dates by the delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly by ballot. Said bal- 
lots shall be printed and shall contain 
the names of all nominees as provided 
above. Polls for voting shall be open 
from 8:00 a.M. to [6:00] 3:00 P.M. at 
such place or places as the President of 
the Association shall designate. The 
candidates for President, Treasurer, 
member of Board of Directors from 
each state, territory, or district, respec- 
tively, in which the term of office ex- 
pires and the eleven candidates for the 
office of Vicepresident receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be de- 
clared elected. The President of the 
Association shall appoint tellers and 
complete all arrangements for carrying 
out the election. The results of the 
election herein provided shall be an- 
nounced at the final business session of 
the Representative Assembly. The of- 
ficers thus chosen shall continue in 
office until the close of the annual meet- 
ing subsequent to their election, and 
until their successors are chosen, ex- 
cept as herein provided.” 

Rule 8: Amend by deleting the en- 
tire Rule which now reads: “The Board 
of Directors shall appoint at its annual 
meeting a Budget Committee for the 
ensuing year whose duty it shall be to 
prepare and present a budget to the 
Board of Directors at its next meeting. 
The Budget Committee shall have au- 
thority to secure the support of the 
Auditing Committee in preparing this 
budget.” 














* * * NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS « « « 





New Life Members Received 
in March 


ALaBAMA—Boyd Puryear 
Connecticut—Ella Hammond Love 
MaryLanp—Marian E. Scott 
Minnesota—Mary C. Doyle 
Missourt—Helen Manley 
Montana—Signa Dahl 
PENNSYLVANIA—Ralph W. House 
Puerto Rico—Thomas J. F. Pinkman 
TENNESSEE—Robert Lee Thomas 
Texas—Juan de la Vina, Jr., 


George A. Heath 


Life Membership Dinner 


yy THosE wHo HAvE become NEA Life 
Members during the past year will be in- 
itiated at the Life Membership Friendship 
Dinner at the Statler Hotel in Boston, 6:15 
PM, Sunday, June 29, 1941. Life Members, 
their friends, and prospective Life Mem- 
bers are eligible to attend. 


Affiliated Associations 


yy NoTIcEs CONCERNING OFFICIAL DELE- 
cates to the Representative Assembly at 
Boston and temporary credential cards 
have gone out to the presidents of all state 
and local affiliated groups whose 1940-41 
dues are paid and whose NEA membership 
entitles them to one or more delegates. As 
fast as their names are reported, delegates 
will be sent a statement giving instructions 
as to their duties, a copy of the Summary 
of Committee Reports, preprints of the 
general program from the NEA Journat, 
and other information. There are 52 state 
and tert.vorial associations, all of which are 
entitled to send delegates; and there are 
now more than 1100 local associations af- 
filiated with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, but not all of these are eligible to 
have representation. Organizations know 
by their membership count whether or not 





HEALTH EDUCATION 





[ 158 ] 


Hearty Epucation—the new, re- 
vised report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education 
of the NEA and the AMA is going 
fast, as did previous editions, A 
guide for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions 
for teacher education. Practical, spe- 
cific, complete. 368p. $1.50. 


One Best Seller 


REGISTRATION 


79TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
June 29-July 3, 1941 


ADMISSION TO MEETINGS 
BY BADGE ONLY 


Registration opens Saturday, June 28, 
at 9 am for convenience of local 
teachers and those who arrive early. 


[1] You must register to secure a 
badge and program. Bring your 
NEA membership card as evidence 
of membership. 


[2] If you have lost your card, send 
for a duplicate immediately. 


ASSOCIATION 


[3] If you are not a member, you can 
attend the Convention by joining 
the NEA at the Registration Desk. 
Membership Fee, $2 or $5. 


[4] There is no registration fee. 





they are entitled to official representation. 
Those qualified for this privilege are urged 
to send their full quota of delegates to 
Boston. For further information, write to 
the Division of Afhliated Associations, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 


Rural Conferences 


yy THe seconp Midwest Conference on 
Rural Life and Education was held at the 
University of Illinois, March 27-29, with 
4000 persons in attendance. The conference 
was sponsored jointly by the NEA thru 
its Department of Rural Education and the 
Illinois Committee on Rural Education. 
A similar conference for the Midsouth 
area will be held at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., May 22-24. Information may 
be obtained by addressing Howard A. 
Dawson, director of rural service, NEA, 
Washington, D. C., or Dr. Norman Frost, 
professor of rural education at Peabody. 


THe American Citizens HanpBook 
published in March has had an un- 
usual reception, calling for a new 
printing at once. Contains a wealth 
of material for citizenship educa- 
tion. Thousands are being presented 
on Citizenship Day, May 18, to 
young citizens who have reached 
voting age during the year. 368p. $1. 


Followed by Another 


The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy 


yy Has just been published by the Educa. 
tional Policies Commission. For five years 
the Commission has been exploring the 
relationships between American democ. 
racy and the American schools, issuing its 
conclusions from time to time in a series 
of published volumes. This latest docu. 
ment is an extension and to some extent 
a synthesis of the series. rrop. 50¢. 


FTA College Chapters 
yx Since the list was published in the Feb. 


ruary JourNAL, the National Committee, 
FTA, has granted or renewed charters to 
the following chapters. The sponsor’s name 
follows: 

TWO YEARS 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Claude Eg- 
gertsen 

Rio Grande Junior College, Rio Grande, Ohio; W. 
A. Lewis 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
Frank Field 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Tex.; J. H. Aydelotte 

Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; Mrs. Otis F. Johnson 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; John T. Wahl- 
quist 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Va.; Floyd H. 
Swertfeger 

State Teachers College, Radford, Va.; Evelyn Fitz- 
patrick 

CURRENT YEAR 


Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Roy G. Bose 

University of Idaho, Moscow; Ralph D. Russell 

Iola Junior College, Iola, Kans.; C. B. Huff 

Duke University, Durham, N. C.; A. M. Proctor 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; Edith A. | 


Longbon 

Juaniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.; Margaret Lind- 
sey 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches, Tex.; John J. Wilson 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon; 
Arthur A. Schoolcraft 


[Cont. on page A-95] 
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x * ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS * « 


Are published the second month atter we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
your Association to set aside this section of The Jaurnal to record this significant growth 





Teachers Colleges Are Proud of Perfect 
Enrolment Records 


EMBERSHIP in professional organiza- 

tions is a symbol of professional 
spirit. The teacher-training institutions in- 
cluded in the list below are proud of the 
fact that during 1940-41 all members of 
their faculties were members of the NEA, 
their national professional association. They 
realize that it is well for the members of 
the faculty of an institution of higher learn- 
ing to set the pace for the students. The 
number in brackets following the name 
of the school indicates the number of years 
which the school has reported one hun- 
dred percent enrolment consecutively and 
the name of the president follows: 


AtapaMA—Jacksonville, State Teachers College, 
[4], C. W. Daugette. 

Arizona—Phoenix, Phoenix Junior College [12], 
E. W. Montgomery. 

Ipano—Albion, State Normal School [8], R. H. 
Snyder. 


ILuiwois—Charleston, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College [7], Robert G. Buzzard; Normal, 
Illinois State Normal University [7], R. W. 
Fairchild. 

Inpiana—Danville, Central Normal College [4], 
Carl H. Griffey. 

Kentucky—Ashland, Ashland Junior College [3], 
Herbert C. Hazel; Murray, Murray State Teach- 
ers College [5], James H. Richmond; Rich- 
mond, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
[8], H. L. Donovan. 

Maine—Castine, Eastern State Normal School 
[1], William D. Hall; Gorham, Western State 
Normal School [4], Francis L. Bailey; Machias, 
Washington State Normal School [14], Philip 
H. Kimball; Presque Isle, Aroostook State 
Normal School [4], Clifford O. T. Weiden. 


Minnesota—Rochester, Rochester Junior College 
[14], R. W. Goddard. 


Missouri—Kansas City, Teachers College of Kan- 
sas City [3], J. C. Bond; St. Joseph, St. Joseph 
Junior College [5], Nelle Blum; St. Lows, 
Stowe Teachers College [3], Ruth M. Harris. 

Nesraska—Kearney, Nebraska State 
College [7], Herbert L. Cushing. 

New Hampsnire—Reed’s Ferry, McGaw Normal 
Institute [1]. 


Teachers 


New Jersey—Jersey City, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College [1], Chris C. Rossey. 

New York—Geneseo, State Normal School [10], 
James B. Welles; New Paltz, State Normal and 
Training School [10], Lawrence van den Berg. 

Nort Daxota—Park River, Walsh County Agri- 
culture and Training School [5], E. J. Taintor. 

PENNsyLvANIA—Bloomsburg, State Teachers Col- 
lege [11], Harvey A. Andruss; California, State 
Teachers College [11], Robert M. Steele; Mans- 
field, State Teachers College [6], Lester K. 
Ade; Slippery Rock, State Teachers College 
[16], Dale McMaster. 


TEnnessee—Clarksville, Austin Peay Normal 
School [1], P. P. Claxton. 
Wisconstn—Ashland, Ashland County Normal 


School [15], Matthew J. Hart; Wausau, Mara- 
thon County Normal School [11], M. C. 
Palmer. 
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COMPLETED ENROLMENTS 


be FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and individual 
schools have reported 100 percent member- 
ship, from March 1 thru April 5, and have con- 
tinuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


NINETEEN YEARS 
Itt1nots—Elgin, Franklin, Lowrie. 
SEVENTEEN YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Powell 
Itt1nots—Elgin, Washington 
Inp1ana—Terre Haute, Rea 

New Yorx—Binghamton, Columbus 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


I_t1no1s—Evanston, Dewey 


New Yorx— Binghamton, Continuation No. 2, 
Central Sr. High 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Grorcta—Macon, Bellevue 
FOURTEEN YEARS 


New Yorx—Binghamton, Entire System 
PEenNnsyLvanta—Bradford, Fifth Ward 


TWELVE YEARS 


Hawaitt—Hilo, Kaumana 


ELEVEN YEARS 


PENNSYLVANIA—Matamoras, 
Texas—Texarkana, Sunset 


TEN YEARS 


Missourt—St. Louis, Dumas 

Nepraska—Omaha, Fairfax School 

New Yorx—Mount Vernon, Washington Jr. High 
PENNSYLVANIA—Norristown, West Norriton Twp. 


NINE YEARS 


Missourt—St. Louis, Delany 

Ounto—Madison, Rural School Dist. 

PenNsyLvania—Bergey, Upper Salford Twp.; 
Emaus, Upper Hanover Twp.; Norristown, East 
Norriton; Souderton, Summit Street Elem. 

Trexas—Texarkana, New Town 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Hartford Ave. 


EIGHT YEARS 


CaLirornNta—Alameda, Longfellow 
Wisconstn—Balsam Lake, Office of the 
Supt. 


Elementary 


County 


SEVEN YEARS 


Cororapo—Boulder, North Side Inter. Jr. 
Univ. Hill Jr. High 

District or Cotumpia—Washington, Buchanan 

New Yorx—Poughkeepsie, Three Year Unit Trade 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harleyuville, Lower Salford Twp. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Eighteenth Street 


SIX YEARS 


AvaBamMa—Birmingham, Elyton 

Cotorapo—Lindon, Lindon High; Otis, Lone Star 
Sr. High 

Inptana—I ndianapolis, Public #72 

New Jersty—Wenonah, Wenonah #1 

Oxnt1o—Collinsville, Collinsville 

Texas—Texarkana, Entire System 

Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Fifth Street, 
Sherman 


High, 


Wm. T. 


FIVE YEARS 


AvasKka—Portlock, Portlock 

CaLirornia—Alameda, Alameda High; El Modena, 
El] Modena 

Hawatt—Kailua, North Kona, Kalaoa 

InDIANA—Hammond, Munster 

Lovuistana—Paulina, Paulina 

Matne—Camden, Camden Grade 

New Jersty—Madison Borough, King’s Road 

VermMont—Fair Haven, Fair Haven Graded 

WasHinGton—S pokane, Hutton 


FOUR YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Wilson 

AvasKa—Fortuna Ledge, Fortuna Ledge; 
mak Bay, Via Homer, Kachemak 

Ca.irornra—San Diego, Ocean Beach 

Hawait—Honolulu, Kapalama 

Iowa—Davenport, Monroe Elem. 

Kentucky—Pikeville, Pikeville Elem., Pikeville 
Junior High 


Kache- 


County Units Report Hundred Percent 
Enrolments 


p PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS of rural 
teachers are improving. In many pro- 
gressive counties the credentials for cer- 
tification and evidences of professional 
preparation and spirit compare favorably 
with those prevailing in the neighboring 
city systems. The following counties have 
reported that all of their teachers are mem- 
bers of the NEA this year. The name of 
the county is printed in italics; the num- 
ber in brackets indicates the number of 
years that the county has reported one 
hundred percent enrolment consecutively; 
and the name of the superintendent fol- 
lows: 


AvaBaMa—Chilton [4], Roscoe Maddox; Cull- 
man [3], R. E. Moore; Lauderdale [1], H. E. 
Williams; Montgomery [4], C. M. Dannelly; 
Shelby [3], J. L. Appleton; Talladega [3], 
E. A. McBride; Walker [1], Paul Roy Brown. 

De_aware—Eastern New Castle [11], Ella J. 
Holley. 

Grorcia—Glynn [6]. 

Kentucky—Bullitt [2], W. H. McFarland; Camp- 
bell [4], J. W. Reiley; Fayette [4], D. Y. Dunn; 
Hardin [2], G. C. Burkhead; Kenton [5], 
J. A. Caywood; Madison [2], J. D. Hamilton; 
McCreary [5], William O. Gilreath; McLean 
[2], O. W. Wallace; Nelson [4]. Charles W. 
Hart; Pendleton [3], Chris Wilson. 

Loutstana—Avoyelles [4], L. A. Cayer; Bienville 
[3], J. A. Shelby; Catahoula [4], C. C. Elkins; 
Claiborne [3], Theron Hanchey; Iberia [5], 
L. G. Porter; St. James [2], E. L. Roussel. 

MaryLanp—Frederick [2], E. W. Prv.utt. 

Nevapa—Clark [1], Paul Thurston; Eureka [5], 
W. D. Johnson; Mineral [3]; Ormsby [15]; 
Storey [2], George E. Rehm. 

Onto—Allen [3], Herschel Litherland; Carroll 
[5], E. A. Saltsman; Clinton [12], Carl H. 
Shanks; Crawford [4], Glen C. West; Lake 
[1], John R. Williams; Logan [17], A. G. 
Welshimer; Miami [1], M. L. Williams; San- 
dusky [11], W. A. Whitman; Van Wert [1], 
C. L. Shaffer. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks [5], Alvin F. Kemp; Sny- 
der [3], F. S. Attinger; Somerset [3], Guy N. 
Hartman; Tioga [4], Walter G. Clark. 

SourH Carotina—Lexington [4], H. Odelle 
Harman. 

TENNESSEE—Davidson [7], W. C. Dodson; Shelby 
[17], Sue M. Powers. 

Utan—* Alpine [15], David Mitchell; Beaver [3], 
S. Melvin Wittwer; Box Elder [4], Hervin 
Bunderson; Davis [3], H. C. Burton; Duchesne 
[8], William J. Bond; Emery [5], W. O. Bick- 
more; Iron [1], N. J. Barlow; *Jordan [8], 
C. N. Jensen; */uab [8], Ralph F. Nilsson; 
Millard [2], W. A. Paxton; Morgan [6], J. R. 
Tippetts; *Nebo [13], Owen L. Barnett; Piute 
[5], J. E. Oscarson; San Juan [4], H. Lloyd 
Hanson; Sevier [2], A. J. Ashman; *South 
Sanpete [5], Leland E. Anderson; Uintah [2], 
L. G. Noble; Wasatch [14], C. Ostlund; Wash- 
ington [2], Milton E. Moody; Weber [1], Wil- 
liam P. Miller. 

Vircinta—Amelia [1], W. R. Wrigglesworth; 
Bath [3], T. R. Sinclair; Campbell [1], J. J. 
Fray; Floyd [1], G. F. Poteet; Nansemond [5], 
H. V. White. 


* Half counties. 
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New Jerserv—Absecon, Entire System 

New Yorx—Binghamton, North Senior High 
PENNSYLVANIA—Warren, Lacy 

Soutn Daxota—Doland, Entire System 
VermMont—Fair Haven, Entire System 
Vircinta—Norfolk, Norfolk Highlands 


THREE YEARS 


Avaska—Atka, Atka 

Catirrorn1a—Alameda, Entire System; Los Angeles, 
Burnside Ave. 

Fioripa—Miami, West Little W ellborn, 
Wellborn Junior High #2 

Grorcia—Brunswick, Colored Memorial 

Micnuican—Grand Rapids, Coldbrook 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Blaine 

Mrissouri—Kansas City, Askew 

VermMont—South Barre, Public 

Wisconsin—Racine, Mitchell Jr. High 


TWO YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Baker 

Avaska—Homer, Homer Territorial; Nushagak, 
Nushagak Territorial 

CaLrFrorNia—Alameda, Independent; Kentfield, Ade- 
line E. Kent , 

Cotorapo—Cope, Cope High 

Gerorc1a—A tlanta, Idsmith 

Hawati—Kailua, North Kona, Kailua 

Ittino1s—Clarendon Hills, Clarendon Hills; Free- 
port, John W. Nemey; Granville, Granville 

Inptana—Elkhart, Roosevelt Jr. High 

Lovuristana—St. James Parish, Entire System; Sims- 
boro, Simsboro High 

Ouxn10—Cleveland, Sussex 

Orecon-—Powers, Powers; Sandy, Union High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berwyn, Tredyffrin-Easttown High 

TennesseeE—Nashville, Junior League Home 

Vermont—Barre, Brookside 

Vircinta—Middletown, Senior High 


River; 


THE WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL, GREELEY, 
COLORADO, has 
been 100 percent 
in NEA member- 
ship since 1919. 
The principal 
here is Miss Flor- 
ence Haywood. 


West Vircinta—Kingwood, Kingwood; Rosemont, 
Rosemont i‘ 
Wisconsin—Lg Crosse, Lincoln 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALasKa—Juneau, Terr. Board of Education; Kasilof, 
Terr.; Myers Chunk, Terr. 

Catirornta—McCloud, McCloud High; San Diego, 
E. R. Snyder Continuation High, Stockton, Wash- 
ington 

De_tawarE—Nassau, Nassau 

Grorcia—Blakely, County Board of Education 





Hawatt—Honomu, Honomu; Kukuihaele, Waipio; 
Ninole, John M. Ross; Pahoe, Honolulu, Pahoa; 
Papaikou, Kalanianaole 

Kentucky—Parksville, Parksville 


Massacnusettrs—Brighton, Bennett; Ipswich, Bur. 
ley, Manning, Winthrop Jr. High 

Missourt—Kansas City, Attucks 

Orecon—Lake Grove, Lake Grove; Park Place, 
Park Place Building 

PENNSYLVANIA—New Castle, Highland Avenue 

Texas—DeKalb, Spring Hill 

Vircinia—-Criders, Caplinger; Harrisonburg, Har. 
risonburg High, Main Street, Waterman 





HEE, what a 
ride!!!” Tearing 
down a mile-long 
descent on one of 
those New Eng- 
land hills atop of 
our bright green 
bicycles, we were 
sure that travel- 
ing in a rocket ship could not even com- 
pare with it for sheer speed and excite- 
ment. When not catching our breath 
from that, we were likely to be catching 
it over the amazing beauty of each new 
New England landscape revealed from 
the crest of each new hill. We arrived at 
dozens of such crests in the course of our 
week of bicycling and we’ve regretted 
every day since that we hadn’t spent at 
least six weeks instead of one. 

At this point we'll come right out in 
the open and recommend bicycling thru 
New England as the ideal vacation for 
every school teacher—and in true teacher 
fashion shall enumerate the reasons. 

Financially—this element is more im- 
portant than we'd like it to be. Three of 
us drove to New England via the Grand 
Canyon, the Petrified Forest, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Galveston, New Orleans (stop- 
ping for numerous samples of Creole 
cooking), Atlanta, Washington (where 
we finally got our U. S. history straight- 
ened out), and New York, (not to men- 
tion a little of Canada, Detroit, Chicago, 
Salt Lake City, and Zion and Bryce 





Photo by Thelma Tew 
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Schoolmarms Take to the Cycles 


Canyons on the way home) over a pe- 
riod of seven weeks for $100 apiece. 
The week of bicycling was the least ex- 
pensive; by means of the excellent youth 
hostel system, you can rent a bike for 
$3.50 a week, and for 25¢ a night stay in 
simple but clean and comfortable bunk 
houses which have facilities for cooking 
and washing. Almost always there are 
real farmhouse meals to be had if you 
prefer, plates of fresh, wholesome, de- 
licious food that staggered even our 
ravenous trio. Such meals usually range 
from 25¢ to 35¢. During the day’s run, 
and almost invariably near the hostel 
where the night is spent, there are rivers, 
lakes, dams, ponds, and abandoned rock 
quarries—the most fun of all—where 
never-to-be-forgotten swims are to be 
had quite free of charge. 
Esthetically—we can but indicate the 
joy taken by Californians, after they 
have stilled the Chamber of Commerce 
element in their consciences, over the 
greenness, the unbelievable greenness of 
every fragment of land that isn’t in- 
habited by a house or a road. Of course, 
this greenness results from those sudden 
downpours which force you either to 
drown or seek shelter in the nearest 
farmhouse. Altho you have never before 
seen the occupants, by the time the 
shower is over, you feel you have known 


RUTH MIRIAM JONES 


Pasadena, California 


them for years and your enthusiasm for 
New England has risen one more notch, 

Mentally—one week of enforced iso- 
lation from newspapers and radios per- , 
mitted us to recapture a_ perspective 
thru which we could look at this world 
sanely and, incredibly enough, optimis- 
tically. 

Physically—need we go into detail 
about the vast number of muscles you 
will discover for the first time, the fifteen 
pounds you will put on if you need them 
or take off if you have a surplus, the ac 
quiring cf the most luscious and effort- 
less tan in your life, the development of 
a complexion a schoolgirl would envy? | 

Socially—we’ve saved the best for the 
last—for as you bicycle along you meet 
Northerners, Southerners, Easterners, 
and Westerners, and a few still more 
exciting souls from England, Australia, 
and other lands of far away. And in 
every village, farm, and hostel you find 
someone whose personal and unique 
slant on life can enrich your own and 
forever increase your joy in living. 

When shall we start? [Those who 
wish detailed information about the hos- 
tels may write to American Youth Hos 


tels, Northfield, Massachusetts. | 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


A national organization for the clarifying, standardizing, and 
improving of teacher placement procedure in the interests of 


education. 


School executives end classroom teachers are 


invited to write to members of the association when in need of 
the highest type of teacher placement service. 








Give New Life to 
Instruction—from Music to 


Geography—with 
Urclor Kecovdd 


Choose from these latest releases—and mail coupon 
for list of other Victor Records for school use 


Scenes from Shakespeare Plays 
Macbeth—The Murder Scene. 
Taming of the Shrew—The Wooing 
Scene. Julius Caesar—Mark An- 
tony’s Oration. Merchantof Venice 
—Portia’s Mercy Speech. As You 
Like It—The Seven Ages of Man. 
Romeo and Juliet—Potion Speech. 
Otis Skinner and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Album M-753, $3.50 
Singing for Pleasure and Practice 
For Soprano or Tenor. 
Beautiful Dreamer, Songs My 
Mother Taught Me, A Dream, De- 
votion, I Love Thee, Passing By. 

Album P-47, $2.00 
Singing for Pleasure and Practice 
For Contralto or Baritone. 
Cradle Song, Two Grenadiers, 
Love's Old Sweet Song, Sylvia, 
None But the Lonely Heart, Calm 
as the Night. Piano accompani- 
ments for the above songs by Frank 
LaForge. Includes booklet with 
words and music. 

Album P-48, $2.00 
The White Cliffs of Dover. Poem by 
Alice Duer Miller, read by Lynn 
Fontanne. Musical setting by Frank 
Black. Album M-775, $3.50 


Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Modern Schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in 


their sound equipment. 





Six English Folk Dances. Flowers of 
Edinburgh, Mutual Love, Comical 
Fellow, Hunt the Squirrel, Sell- 
inger’s Round, and Newcastle. Folk 
Dance Band, Ronnie Munro, Con- 
ductor. Album P-53, $2.00 


of North aad § Americas. 23 songs 
of North and South America taken 
from “Singing America,” pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Album P-55, $2.50 


Mediaeval and Renaissance Choral 
Music. Music of Palestrina, 
Obrecht, Dufay, Lassus, Taverner, 
Dunstable, Leoninus and other an- 
cient music. Choir of Pius X School 
of Liturgical Music, conducted by 
Mother Stevens, R.S.C.J. 

Album M-739, $6.50 


Around the World in Song and Story. 
American, English, French, Rou- 
manian, Swedish and Danish folk 
songs and stories. Dorothy Gor- 
don, with piano accompaniment. 
BC-38, $1.05 
The Santa Fe Trail, Sym. No. 1 
(Harl McDonald). The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
Conductor. Album M-754,'$3.50 






Educational Dept. (NE-$) 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me free folder 
of special Victor Records 
for school use. 







+ See eeeeceeneerenees seewererseestsoees 


rh. CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 
1p10; F Allied Teachers Agency, New York 
; oo oe , ied Teachers Agency, New Yo 
hoa ; ye ae American & Foreign Teachers 
Agency, New York 
Bur COLORADO ba ? i noo Teachers Agency, 
. ew or 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency, 
: Denver Syracuse 
lace, Western Teachers Exchange, Denver Cie ‘ ee Teachers Agency, 
ew Yor 
CONNECTICUT Co - Operative Teachers Agency, 
Buffalo 
Har. Cary Teachers Agency, Hartford wane Teachers Agency, Ro- 
t 
ILLINOIS alee Tecdban Agency, New 
— York 
Albert Teachers Agency, Chicago Pratt Teachers Agency, New York 
Chicago . sepqrmanon eachers Agency, 
ra, Teachers Agree | & American ew York 
ollege Bureeu icago 
phcthen Tequhens Agency, Chicego NORTH DAKOTA 
IIliana Teachers Agency, Champaign Love Teachers Agency, Fargo 
‘ OHIO 
lOWA Ohio Midland Teachers Agency, 
The Midlend Schools Teachers Columbus 
Agency, Des Moines Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, 
Sabins Educations! Exchange, Des Cleveland 
Moines 
Clinton Teachers Agency, Clinton OREGON 
f Northwest Teachers Association, 
or MAINE Portland 
tch. New — Teachers Agency, PENNSYLVANIA 
Portlen 
iso- Bryent Teachers Bureau, Inc., Phile- 
MASSACHUSETTS elphie 
f- Great American Teachers Agency, 
pe ' American Teachers Agency, Spring- Allentown 
tive field Central Teachers Agency, Harris- 
,; a M. Abbott Teachers Agency, burg 
oston 
orld The Cary Teachers Agency of Bos- SOUTH CAROLINA 
mis- ton Southern Teachers Agency, Co- 
Fickett Teachers Agency, Boston lumbie 
Fisk Teachers Agency, Boston SOUTH DAKOTA 
etail MICHIGAN Bersege! Teacher Service, Aberdeen 
National Teachers Exchange, Sioux 
you Detroit Teachers Agency Falls 
teen MINNESOTA TENNESSEE 
ar rewer Teachers Agency, . ‘ , 
Clek 8 Toh College & Specialist Bureau, Mem 
hem Minneapolis phis 
Schummers School Service, Minne- Southern Teachers Agency, Chatte- 
e ac- apolis nooge 
; Western Teachers Exchange, Min- UTAH 
ort- neapolis 
Yergensen Teachers Agency, Salt 
at of MISSOURI Lake City 
vy? Clark Brewer Teachers Agency, VIRGINIA 
d Kansas City Southern Teachers Agency, Rich- 
the Specietien Educational Bureau, St. mond 
ouls 
neet WASHINGTON 
MONTANA a : Brewer Teachers Agency, 
ners, E.L.H i Spokane 
oF tae Teachers Agency, Mis» Westmore Teachers Agency, Spo- 
nore kene 
. NEBRASKA 
alia WISCONSIN 
| 1 Davis School Service, Lincoln Parker Teachers Agency, Madison 
11 
find 
ique OFFICERS 
and President, T. B. R. Bryant, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-President, \W/. L. Schummers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
who Secy-Treas., H. S. Armstrong, Rochester, New York. 
hos Chairman, Publicity Committee, Henry D. Hughes, Chicago, Ill. 
Jos | | 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
EDUCATIGNAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufac.uriag Compan”, Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 


ot eveweeeserereeccenseseeenccere ss 


ocean seer ecensceeeeeteresesesmees 


A Service of the Radio Carporation 
of America 


Canada, icf “ictor Co.,Ltd., h.or* 
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NEW 


Completely 





Revised and 
Enlarged 
Edition 





Time—Hours spent on various 












HEALTH EDUCATION 














operations are major factors in the ber 

1 A 

A guide for teachers in elementary and secondary schools . 
and institutions for teacher training. cost of PRINTING. Through care- the 
A report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in : | 
Education of the National Education Association and the ful planning and advanced pro- exc 
American Medical Association. sn 
This book in its earlier editions and revisions, has been a duction methods we have reduced f 
“best seller” in its field. It is especially recommended as a 0 
text in teacher training institutions and for summer courses the time element to a snimum Its 
for teachers. min . the 
Cloth bound 368 pages $1.50 per copy ee 
Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 | (This magazine is from our presses) fall 

copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 33%4 percent. | 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but orders Sot 
not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges J UDD & DET E I LE R I és 
included. | 
W nc. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION WASHINGTON. D. C , tri 
f the United Stat | — ) wil 
of the Unite es 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington, pb Cc No printing job too small—none too large ra 
or 
. . = ers 

in 








Meet Your Friends at the LITE MEMBERSHIP DINNER | | 
HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS I| to 
June 29, 1941 the 


The LIFE MEMBERSHIP DINNER is one of the outstanding SOCIAL FUNCTIONS of the || 1) 
summer convention. It will be held this year on SUNDAY instead of MONDAY evening and will || ;,, 
feature FRIENDSHIP AMONG LIFE MEMBERS. New Life Members for 1940-41 will receive ing 
special recognition. 

Why not let us transfer W 

i LIFE A 

you Mae 9p fine b.AY Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary a 
file? Your 1940-41 dues of : : 53 pu 
$2 é¢ 95. can be credited as National Education Association of the United States | Ed 

4 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. we 
partial payment on your first . 


instalment. Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 


Education Association on the deferred payment plan—ten annual payments Te 
of $10 each. I understand that this will entitle me to receive FOR LIFE 





The Life Membership Emblem 








r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

-. 


the N.E.A. Journal, the Research Bulletins, and the annual Volume of Ad- x 

dresses and Proceedings, also an engraved certificate, membership card and So 

gold emblem. Kindly send these to me at the address indicated below. 18 

Enclosed please find $8 or $5 balance due for my first instalment. the 

col 

A Symbol of Loyalty Ee a ae we 
and cal 
Friendship FEES eee ee ee | . 

’ entities ——— bi. 
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[Cont. from page 158| 
School of the Air Expands 


jy THe Pan-AMERICAN Councit of the 
School of the Air of the Americas was or- 
anized at the headquarters building of 
the NEA April 1, 1941. More than half 
the governments of this hemisphere were 
represented thru their Washington diplo- 
matic corps. In addition to Latin-Ameri- 
can representatives, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the U. S. Department of State, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
National Education Association have mem- 
bers on the Council. Vicepresident Henry 
A. Wallace has accepted membership on 
the Council. 

The purpose of the Council is to aid the 
exchange of educational materials of value 
in the preparation and use of the programs 
of the School of the Air of the Americas. 
Its programs, broadcast for twelve years as 
the American School of the Air for class- 
rooms in the U. S., will be extended next 
fall to Latin-American countries on the 
South American CBS network, which 
unites the radio facilities of eighteen coun- 
tries. The School of the Air of the Americas 
will be broadcast twice a day in English 
and repeated in Spanish and in Portuguese 
for the South American countries. Teach- 
ers’ Manuals in these two languages and 
in English will be supplied free. 


Your Government 


3¢ Toe Unirep States GoverNMENT Man- 
vaL recently issued gives a concise descrip- 
tion of all branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment including uptodate information on 
the national defense program. Organiza- 
tion charts of all major departments and 
agencies are included. 694p. 75¢. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
What Is a Nursery School? 


yy A 24-pace bulletin of this title has been 
published by the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. The price is 35¢; 
in lots of 25 or more, 30¢. 


Teacher Education in 1855 


yy Accorpinc to an article by Allen S. 
Whitney in a recent issue of School and 
Society, the State University of Iowa in 
1855 established a normal department for 
the professional training of teachers for the 
common schools, but the standards set up 
were exceedingly elementary: “The appli- 
cant must be twelve years of age, if female, 
and fourteen years of age, if male, and 
must be supplied with slate, pencil, blank 
book, Webster's [Cont. on page <A-96| 
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A CAR FINANCING PLAN MADE 








ESPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 


Yes, here’s a made-to-order plan 
for teachers who wish to buy a 
car out of income. 


First, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. You will receive 
promptly a GMAC Figuring 
Chart. 


Then you can easily figure for 
yourself the time payment trans- 

\ action that best suits you— based 
on the length of time you want 
and the amount you wish to 

pay monthly. You will know 

in advance, in dollars and 

cents, just how much 

your own plan will 

cost. You will be 







NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL ae 


glad to see, too, that the GMAC 
Plan includes broad insurance 
protection for your car. 

And notice, also, that on the 
special ““Teachers’ Plan,” no 
payments need be made during 
summer vacation. 


But why not see for yourself? 
The booklets offered in the cou- 
pon below will show you just 
how simple, economical and 
convenient the GMAC Plan is 
for teachers. Simply fill out the 
coupon and send it today! 

See your General Motors dealer 
in Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, 
Oldsmobile or Cadillac cars. 


_- 











. CHALK* MAPS * GLOBES 










“BLAGK BEAUTY” 


That will be your comment when you try 
CHAR-KOLE, the spanking new manufac- 
tured charcoal. CHAR-KOLE'S 44” x 5/10” 
sticks are blacker, smoother, stronger, lots 
less expensive than the product you've been 
using. Send 35 cents in stamps or coin to 
Dept. J,N 541 for full-size 12-stick box, 
postpaid anywhere In the United States. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





VACKBOARDS * ERASERS 
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and a Place for This Wholesome American Custom 


Everyone derives pleasure from 
chewing Gum, because it fulfills 
a fundamental desire that is nat- 
ural to all of us. 

The wholesome chewing is 
good for you, too. It benefits your 
teeth by helping keep them clean 
and attractive. That is why many 
dentists recommend chewing 
Gum as an after-meal treat. Busy 
people also find that it helps re- 
lieve nervous tension and aids 
concentration. 

For these reasons, many suc- 
cessful, popular people enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily. But because 
they are popular and considerate 
of others, they always let their 
good taste govern the time and 








National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 


As An Aid To Good Teeth 
Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean 
and provides needed chewing exercise. 


Tired of Ordinary Shades? 
RESHADE WITH DRAPER 
SIGHT- SAVERS 


Dress up your classroom windows 
with Draper Shades. The shade 
that catches the sunbeam and 
diffuses it all over the room. 
These shades are made from 
Dratex material which eliminates 
all harmful glare, yet lets in all 
the light. Send for YOUR 
FREE DRATEX CLOTH SAM- 
PLE. about our Darkening 
Shades for Visual Education 
Rooms. Address Dept. J5. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE 
COMPANY 
Spiceland, Indiana 





oung and Old 


~ Enjoy Delicious 
CHEWING GUM 






















There’s a Reason, a Time 


the place for their enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum, 

They know that it is ideal 
around the home, for instance— 
while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. 
It’s a pleasant companion while 
driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there 
are literally dozens of times and 
places every day when Chewing 
Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum 
yourself. You'll agree that it’s a 
wholesome pleasure, and that there 
is ‘*a Reason, a Time and a Place” 
for enjoying it daily. Buy a 
few packages today for yourself 
and your friends. 
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[Cont. from page A-95] dictionary ang 
Mitchell's or McNally’s geography, The 
course of study in this school will begin 
with orthography, reading, penmanship, | 
English grammar, mental and written 
arithmetic, geography, and physiology,” 


It Might Happen to You 


yy In searcuine for a picture to illustrate | 
the article on cycling, the Journat artis | 
wrote his niece—a Florida teacher who 
spent a vacation in New England lag 
summer—asking for the pictures she took. 
Her reply will be of interest to teachers | 
who plan to combine a vacation in New | 
England with attendance at the convention: | 
“Your letter encourages me to send my 
very precious album of snapshots which 
Thelma and I took on our memorable (to 
us, at least) hosteling tour of New Eng. 
land. When all the pictures were developed | 
and collected in one book, I thought then 
you might like to see it but I’ve been up. | 
willing so far to part with it even fora 
short while. Every time I look thru it |’ 
get a nostalgic feeling for New England. 
“Thelma has a very tangible evidence of | 
a wonderful summer—a lovely diamond! 
from a fellow-hosteler we met in Cam) 
bridge. He has been drafted since but after 
the year’s up, they expect to live in Boston.” 


Interfaith Council 


yy Srupents of Brooklyn College, New 
York, are encouraged by President Gide 
onse to enrich their religious life thn 
clubs representing the various faiths. An 
interfaith council brings the leaders of the 
clubs together as a working whole. 


Latin American Syllabus 


vv A. Curtis Witcus of George Washing-| 
ton University has prepared a “Syllabus| 
for the Teaching of Latin American His; 
tory in Highschool” which may be obtained 
without cost from the Division of Inte: 
lectual Information, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. A study outline on 
Latin America will also be found in Sec 
ondary Education for April 1941, which 
may be obtained from the NEA for 25¢.’ 


Conscientious Objectors 





yy Ir 1s estimateD by the National Selec a 
IB 


tive Service System that about one percent 
of the first 800,000 draftees called claimel } - 
exemption as conscientious objectors. The | m 


present estimate for the entire countrys ! 7 
that there may be from 20,000 to 40,00 | W 
in this class, “who, by reason of religiow 1 
training and belief, are conscientiously op : 
posed to participation in war in any form’ A 

c 


Such persons must be assigned to noncomt 
batant service or if they are conscientiousl 
opposed to this, to work of national iif 
portance under civilian direction. i 
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Are These YOUR 
_, cevearon PROBLEMS ? 


@ Training teachers to use motion pictures 


@ Choosing films; integrating with curriculum 


@ Extending your uses of motion pictures 


@ Selecting the most effec- 


tive equipment 


@ Administering a visual 


education program 


OU’LL find the answers in 

“Filmo on the Faculty”... 
school-developed, school-proved answers 
that make this new book “must” reading for 
every educator. Send the coupon for your 
free copy. 


FILMOSOUND “UTILITY ~ —now only $339 


Ideal all-purpose school projector at a new 
low price. Has ample capacity for audi- 
toriums, easy portability for classroom use. 
Reproduces both 16mm. sound and silent 
films. Has clutch for still projection and 
reverse for repeating sequences. Exclusive 
B&H features insure correct operation and 
finest performance. B&H precision construc- 
tion assures lasting dependability. Other 
models for every school need. Send coupon 
for details. 


GET “FILMO VISUAL REVIEW” 


Educators praise this new Bell & Howell 
quarterly devoted wholly to their interests. 
Two issues have appeared, the second 50% 
larger than the first. It’s FREE where school 
projectors are registered with B&H. Get on 
the mailing list now! Register by filling in 
the coupon fully. 


NEW AIDS TO FINDING FILMS 


The films you want are easy to find in the 
new, 1941 B&H Filmosound Library Cata- 
logs, thanks to a new arrangement suggested 
by teachers. Mark coupon for the volumes 
you want. Free to projector owners; 25c 
each to others. 


fee eeeeee eee eeeeee228 =q 
! BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ' 
; 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. ' 
i Please send: () Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; - 
j literature on } } sound projectors; () Filmo Viewal 4 
| Review (quarterly); catalog on () educational, j 
} () recreational, () religious films. 1 
: We now own (.....____- Sk ee ae silent) : 
g Seesectors of..................2..----22--- make ' 
a an is sin cals tedden eee ened mies ie ia a 
: EEE eee ee ere : 
SE hGbkb Kock ecneekedomemgininaneneeseenee i 
See iin -JNEA 6-41 8 


PRECISICN-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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One More Reason for Federal Aid 


yy A MonTH or so ago Editor Duncan [of 
Ellaville, Ga.] investigated and found that 
over a ten-year period five out of six of the 
Schley County highschool graduates had 
gone elsewhere for their careers. Now he 
has polled the members of the present 
graduating class and has ascertained that 
only three of the 28 expect to find careers 
at home. Of the six boys who live in farm 
homes, only one expects to be a farmer. 
—Atlanta Journal, March 26. 


Time to Revolt 


vy A wrITTEN DEMAND that college news- 
papers print free publicity for a cigarette 
manufacturer under the guise of news and 
join in “special promotion” of cigarette 
smoking on their campuses was meeting 
aroused protests this week from student 
editors at Wellesley, Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Northeastern, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Simmons. . . . “Chester- 
field cigarette advertising ends for good in 
your paper with the week of February 10,” 
a letter began, “unless National Advertising 
Service, Inc., immediately receives a satis- 
factory reply to this letter.”—Christian 
Science Monitor, March 3. 


Summer Camping 


yy Is a worthwhile experience for young 
and old. The article, “The Weekend Camp- 
ing Trip,” appearing on pages 136-37, will 
be helpful to those planning camping ad- 
ventures. It is an example of the kind of 
work with young people that helps to 
build better citizens. 


Boston Literary Pilgrimages 


yy THe NEA met in Boston nineteen years 
ago. Teachers planning to attend the 1941 
convention in Boston, who have access to 
a copy of the May 1922 Journat, will be 
interested in turning back to an article 
entitled “Literary Pilgrimages.” 


How Many? 


yv THe unirep states mobilized about 
350,000 men for the American Revolution- 
ary War; 2,129,000 for the Union forces 
in the Civil War; and 4,791,000 for the 
World War, according to Science News 
Letter. How many will America have to 
call for military duty in the present crisis? 


International Conference 


yy THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP, an 
international organization of laymen and 
educators, will hold its eighth international 
conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 
6-12, 1941. The [Cont. on page A-98| 



















OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A Social-Studies Course Based on His- 
tory that Makes History Classes En- 
joyable for Pupils and Helps Them 
Understand Today’s Events 
Interestingly, attrac- 
tively, and informa- 
tively illustrated with 


three-color drawings 
and maps. 


Titles 


THE STORY OF 
ANCIENT TIMES 
McClure—Scheck-—Wright 


THE MIDDLE AGES 
McClure—Scheck—Wright 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS 
McClure—Scheck—Wright 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
McClure—Yarbrough 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 
Blough—McClure 

















— A WORLD BACK- 
GROUND FOR THE 
UNITED STATES com- 
bines into one book, 
essentially all of the 
material contained in 
THE STORY OF AN- 
CIENT TIMES and THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Where 
a briefer course is re- 
quired it permits classes 
to cover the two periods 
in one year, with one 
book. 


Tuts widely-adopted series of social 
studies textbooks provides a complete course 
of pertinent, concise, easy-to-understand ma- 
terial for elementary-grade and junior-high- 
school history classes. Beginning with ancient 
times, the series tells the continuous story of 
man, from simple beginnings to the relatively 
complex present. It answers the need for a 
series which explains clearly how events of the 
past affected the establishment and growth of 
the United States; it enables upper-grade 
pupils to better comprehend the involved and 
complex social, economic, and political forces 
ot work in the world today. Content is au- 
thentic; proportions are correct; the viewpoint 
is unprejudiced. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 
770 Mission Street, San Francisco 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas 
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FOR RENT OR PURCHASE 


High School Caps and 
Gowns 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 





College Caps, Gowns and cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
Hoods ¢ yrs). —_ aed —- and 2-year certificate. 
Caps and Gowns for Eighth re National Colleae of E. 
‘ - ational College of Education 
Grade or Junior High EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 116-E EVANSTON, ILL. 


Graduation. 
Write for Samples and Rental 
Rates. 

Gowns for a cappella Choirs and 
Glee Clubs. Uniforms for School 

and College Bands. 

Write for Catalog 
Dept. NEA. THE C. E. WARD CO. 


Inc. 1905 
NEW LONDON OHIO 








Eight of every 10 persons in the United States are 
denied a privilege YOU enjoy! As a teacher, you are 
eligible to apply for individual, personal, life insurance 
at low GROUP rates. This op ortunity, this high-value 
offer, is open to you. Seize it! goad the coupon and we 
mail you full information. No agent will call. 

F. P.E. A. (oldest and largest organization of its kind) 
brings YOU the mass buying power of many thou- 
sands. Thru it comes liberal, completely satisfactory 
protection. Our group rates provide, we honestly be- 
lieve, the lowest cost consistent with vital safety 
and generous benefits. 


MAKE NO DECISION NOW; just mail us the 
coupon. When fully informed, you can decide. 













More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 





Age limit is 
60 yrs. for 
new members 





P.O. Box 2451 — Without obligation, mail membership 
Denver, Colorado information for study at my convenience. 


Address —-— —— — ——- eo ee ee 


JOIN US; HELP EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES, 


Complete education for teachin 
in eee grades, 4 55th 


observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—Meritorious works of public in- 
terest on all subjects. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


















[Cont. from page A-97] theme of the cop, 
ference will be “Education in a World of 
Nations.” The Progressive Education Ags, 
ciation is the United States section of the 
New Education Fellowship. For further jp. 
formation and registration forms, address 
Raleigh Schorling, Rackham Building 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Keep Cool 


yy By Fo.ttowinc these suggestions of the 
health specialists: 


[1] Wear loose, thin clothes. 

[2] Bathe frequently. 

[3] Cut the calories. 

[4] Avoid alcoholic drinks. 

[5] Take moderate but not strenuoy; 
exercise. 

[6] Walk on the shady side of the street, 

[7] Acquire a coat of tan with discre. 
tion, with not more than a third of the} 
body exposed at one time. 

[8] Keep your mind off the heat. 

[9] Add a little salt to the diet. 

[10] In air-conditioned homes, inside 
temperature should not be less than 15 de 
grees under outside temperature and ip 
no case under 75 degrees. 


International Exchange Teachers 


ys Wound you like to teach somewher 
else for a year but retain your present jo 
thereafter? Why not obtain the permission 
of your board of education and arrange a 
exchange of position with another teacher! 
Inquiries should be addressed to Inter 
national Exchange Teachers, 423 Wes 
120th Street, New York, N. Y., whid 
renders service as to interstate or inter 
national exchanges, without charge. 


Government Aids for Teachers 


yy Eacn mMontH School Life, the official 
journal of the United States Office of Edu 
cation, publishes a page or two entitled 
“New Government Aids for Teachers. 
All these pages from September 1937 & 
June 1940 have been printed together # 
a 24-page pamphlet, New Governmen 
Aids for Teachers. Copies may be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C. Many of the publication 
listed are free; others are available at low 
cost from the Government Printing Offe 


Social Security and Teacher Re 
tirement 


sx In avcust 1940 Senator Wagner it 
troduced a bill to extend the Social & 
curity Act (Title II) to public employes 
This bill, if enacted into law, would t 
quire school districts to match the pay 
ments made by their employees. In orde 
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to inform the profession of what was pro- 
d and what the effects might be, the 


| NEA staff has distributed thousands of 


| mimeographed releases during the past few 


months. The National Council on Teacher 
Retirement, after extensive discussion of 
the issues, went on record as opposed to 
the application of social security provisions 
to teachers. Other groups of public employ- 
ees, fearful of the impairment of exist- 
ing retirement systems, have taken a simi- 
lar position. The NEA Executive Commit- 
tee has studied the problem and is now 


| formulating a statement which will be 
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issued soon. 


Unemployment 


v> THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UN- 
“ : : : 
employment statistics report the following 
yearly averages: 


Number 
Year Gainful Workers Unemployed 
1929 48,056,000 1,864,000 
1930 48,717,000 4,735,000 
1931 49,247,000 -8,568,000 
1932 49,749,000 12,870,000 
1933 50,230,000 13,271,000 
1934 50,695,000 11,424,000 
1935 51,191,000 10,652,000 
1936 51,759,000 9,395,000 
1937 52,307,000 8,282,000 
1938 52,879,000 10,932,000 
1939 5 35455,000 10,220,000 
1940 54,027,000 9,388,000 


of unemployed during 1940. The Decem- 
ber 1940 average was 7,906,000. This figure 
will continue to decline as the defense pro- 
gram is intensified. A big question we 
need to study now is what will happen to 
employment when the need for the defense 
effort is gone. Will we work as hard to 
solve that problem as we are now working 
on defense? It will be no less important 
for the future of our democracy to do so. 


Unemployed Youth 


yy Pretiminary Ficures from the 1940 
Census show that the employment status 
of youth 14-24 years of age in March 1940 
was as follows: 


In non-emergency employment 


9,001,745 
In emergency employment 631,718 
Unemployed and secking work . 1,998,502 
In own home housework 3,953,239 
ge ciaiicu cakue teeters 8,980,497 
Unable to work 256,558 
In institutions 227,076 
Other 404,214 
ee 


872,104 


26,325,653 





The opinion is expressed in the Bulletin 
of the American Youth Commission that 
two million youthful jobseekers should not 
be taken as the total [ Cont. on page A-101 | 
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In either case...Greyhound has the answer! 


Maybe you like to be on your own when you 
go vacationing—free to stop off at any place 


a | on the spur of the moment, to do your sight- 
There was a steady decline in the number | 





seeing when and where you happen to feel like 
it, to stray from the tourist’s beaten path, to 
change your plans at will. Then Greyhound is 
just your ticket! It will take you more places 
than any other travel system—and take you for 
less, only one-third the cost of driving. You can 
stopover anywhere, return a different route, see 
all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy 
chair aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


But perhaps you'd rather skip the more 

tedious details of travel and just have the 
fun—let travel experts plan your trip to make 
the most of every hour, of every dollar. If that’s 
the case, read the next column! 


EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in 
carefree travel—transportation, hotels, sight- 
seeing, entertainment are all arranged and paid 
for in advance. And you know you're saving 
money on every part of your trip. Include one 
or more of the following tours in your vacation 
—there are many others: 


NEW YORK—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER-—COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA—MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTHWEST—MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL—QUEBEC 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES: 


New York City « Cleveland, Ohio « Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania * Chicago, Illinois 
San Francisco, Calif. *« Fort Worth, Texas 
Minneapolis, Minn. Boston, Massachusetts 
Washington,D.C. «Detroit, Mich. ¢ St. Louis, 


GREYHOUN 





Mo. ¢ Lexington, Ky. « Charleston, W. Va. 
Cincinnati, O. « Richmond, Va. * Memphis, 
Tenn. ¢ New Orleans, La. * Windsor, Ont., 
(44 London Street, East) « Montreal, 
Quebec, (1188 Dorchester Street, West) 


D 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


about Greyhound's carefree, money-saving, Expense-Paid Tours. (The tours suggested above are just 
samples...there are scores more to choose from.) Send coupon to nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
listed above, for specific facts about Expense-Paid Tours to: 


Name 


Address 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of 
Arts and Sciences 








This Summer — 
STUDY 


in the pine-scented coolness of NortHern 





ARIZONA 


ENJOY 


an OuTSTANDING summer program of grad- 


and of Education 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 16 


BROAD and diversified program in Education and 
in the subject fields. 





uate and undergraduate courses presented 
by a faculty of RecoGnizep CoMPETENCE 


GLORY 


in the beauty of the Sournwest’s Scenic 


WORKSHOPS in Administrative Problems, Cur- 
riculum Planning, Teaching of English, Art, 
Science, Social Studies, ete. 

WoNDERLAND where are situated 

MANY courses will be open to elementary school 
principals following their conference, July 7 
to 19. 


Tue Granp CANYON 
MontTezuMA CASTLE 


CONFERENCES on Religion and the World Oax Creek Canyon 


Today, the Problems of Tomorrow’s Children, 
and the Fiscal Aspects of Public Education. 


PetriFiED Forest 
WupaTKI 








FOR catalogue and full information regarding fees 
and living arrangements, address Secretary, 
Summer School, 15 Wadsworth House, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE at FLAGSTAFF 


Catalog from Director 





——} fore 


He ee ee ee ee ee ee err ee re eT TT TT a srr 


Over 300... 


. . - bulletins, reports and yearbooks in the subject classification listed below are included in the list of publi- 








Sd) 
_—" 


cations of the National Education Association. 


Administration Health, Physical Education, and Special Occasions 
Adult Education Recreation Retiremert 
Buildings and Equipment International Relations Supervision 


Teacher Welfare 

Teaching Profession 

Teacher Education 

Tenure 

Tests, Measurement, and Intelligence 
Youth Problems 


Character and Guidance 

Curriculum and Classroom Aids 

Education: Philosophy, History, 
Sociology 

Educational Interpretation 

Federal Government and Education 

Financing Education 


Legislation and Law 

Methods in Education 

Personnel Practices and Problems 
Research in Education 

Rural Education 

Safety Education 

Salaries and Economic Welfare 


NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C 


Copy of this list of publications will be sent Free on Request. 
This list may be helpful to you in your summer school work 


Please send me list of publications of the Association 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
or for future reference. | 
| and its departments. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 


Name 
UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Address 
Washington, D. C. 
State niiuncsenininaiaaiat 
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THIS YEAR 


Governor's Palace—Colonial Williamsburg 


IMAGINE yourself right in the America 
of Colonial days! How fascinating to see how our 
forebears lived! And you can do that in Old Virginia, 
How thrilling to behold the scenic marvels of this 
colorful state! How delightful to visit its famous 
seashore and let salt breezes fan away care! 


Write for FREE Copy of Beautiful 
Pictorial Virginia Booklet (and Map) 


or specific information about places or events 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 829, 914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 
Travel motion pictures on Virginia available 


| 


ifn Home of 
~  monngl of 


Washington, at 
Fredericksburg. 





Right: St. John’s Church 
at Richmond, where Patrick 
Henry cried “Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death!” 





' 
iq 
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[Cont. from page A-99] of unemployment 
among youth, that it is safe to say the 
problem of drawing all available young 
people into full productive activity within 
the regular economic system is one involv- 
ing over three million youth and probably 
closer to four million. 


We’re All Americans 


¥vIs THe tT1ITLe of Teacher’s Manual No. 
2 for Elementary Schools published by the 
Council against Intolerance in America, 
Lincoln Building, New York, N. Y. This 
93-page pamphlet includes ten stories for 
elementary-school use which show the trials 
of small children of 12 different racial 
groups: Irish, Negro, Chinese, Czech, Po- 
lish, Italian, German, Portuguese, Finnish, 
Jewish, French, and Mexican. Free to 
teachers on request. 


Great Need in Negro Education 


yy Is in the primary grades, according to 
William M. Cooper, director of the Divi- 
sion of Summer and Extension Study at 
Hampton Institute. Over 50 percent of all 
the Negro children in the South are en- 
rolled in the primary grades. The primary 
classrooms are generally overcrowded, and 
the teachers in many instances are grossly 
overloaded. Many school systems have 
placed the teachers with the least prepara- 
tion in the lower grades on the assumption 
that primary children do not need as well- 
prepared teachers as older children. The 
result is that at the end of the third grade, 
many children are discouraged, drop out 
of school, and become charges upon the 
community either as delinquents, crimi- 
nals, or paupers. Note Superintendent Wil- 
lis Sutton’s article on pages 130-34. See also 


page 135. 
A Valuable Investment 


yy Miss stcna pant of Hardin, Montana, 
recently wrote: “I am enclosing a check 
for $8 balance on my first instalment of 
my Life Membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association. It is an investment 
which will give me many benefits and 
much help in my work.” 


A Steady Program of Service 


vy Many EFFECTIVE Activities of the NEA 
are not accompanied by thunderous ac- 
claim: For example, the stubborn defense 
of tenure rights made each year by the 
NEA Committee on Tenure; the useful 
study guides prepared by the Committee 
on Equal Opportunity; the patient distri- 
bution of information by the Committee 
on Credit Unions; the alertness of the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retirement; the 
ringing statement [Cont. on page A-102| 


MIX A LITTLE 


MAINE 


IN YOUR 


CONVENTION TRIP 





GOOD ROADS. Maine is only a hop-skip-and- 
jump from Boston when you come to the N.E.A. 
Convention. Good roads take you to all kinds 
of fun. You can swim, fish and sail in salt 
water or fresh. Ride along the beautiful sea- 
coast, climb mountains, hike through the woods 
or camp beside an inviting lake. 





QUIET LAKES. Maine is dotted with birch-fringed 
lakes, where there's always fun and relaxation. 
Maine days are warm and friendly. Maine nights 
are cool and restful. Maine food is famous. 
Maine hospitality will be long remembered. 





SANDY BEACHES. 
beaches in the country stretch out along Maine's 
coast. There are famous hotels, comfortable inns, 
modest tourist homes. Recognized colleges offer 
summer courses for masters’ degrees in Arts 


Some of the finest bathing 


and Education ... B.S. and A.B. degrees for 
normal school graduates and undergraduates. 
Mail the coupon. 






. 
Be, WAVE THE TIME OF Your tire in MAINE 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 832 St. John Street 
Portland, Maine 


: 

| 

| 

| FREE BOOKLET 

| Please send me the new Ii- 
lustrated Maine Official Vacation 

| Guide for 1941. 

| 

| Name 

| Address 

| 

| 

| 


City 





SUMMER SESSION 


> a \ 


= VV 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES Uy 


for STUDY and receavoniil " K 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
P> 


ae a 


EXTENSIVE offerings in all fields of study under 
distinguished local faculry members and representatives 
from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 
courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 


f students. The American way of life evaluated. International 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali- | 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 S3ayaReo' 


week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in- 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
8 Weeks Division____June 16 to Aug, 7 
6 Weeks Division ______June 28 to Aug, 7 


4 Weeks Divisi 
A) > bee 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 

ART EDUCATION AT A VACATION 

CENTER ON THE GLORIOUS COAST 
OF MAINE 


July 14 to August 22, 1941 21st Year 
Painting *Crafts* Advertising* Art Education* 
Pottery * Etc. Emmy Zweybruck in person— 
Her Color & Design in Textile & Advertising. 


For Catalog address Frank L. Allen, Director 
27 Fairmount Street Brookline, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in | 


Liberal Arts, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration and Engineer- 
ing. Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental courses. 
Courses for  super- 
intendents, principals 
and teachers. Special 
work in Fine Arts, 
Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. School 
of Drama. Demonstra- 
tion schools. Musical 
and dramatic enter- 
tainments. Mountain 
and Lake excursions 
under University di- 
rection. Enrollment 
limited. 


walehe 
CHAMPLAIN 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
10 University Place, Burlington, Vt. 


Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin. 
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Aug.7 to Aug. 30 
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BAY VIEW 


(SACO) MAINE 
DIRECTLY OM SEASHORE 


90 miles north of Boston 





| ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 
in the South 


ALABAMA COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


First term June 9July 16 
Second term July 19August 20 
In addition to regular college 
| courses both terms, the college will 
conduct during the first term an 
approved 
Workshop Program 
Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers. 


Cost of Attendance 
Room, Board, laundry and all col- 
lege fees $53.50 for first term and 
$44.00 for second term. 
For Catalogue address: 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 
Montevallo, Alabama 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. vidios professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
woods, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. x For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 


for 


























| Cont. from page A-101] of freedom issued 
by the Committee on Academic Freedop 
(see pages 142-43) or the realistic code ¢, 
the Committee on Ethics (see Pages 14) 
42). For a more complete report of th 
work of the NEA, its Committees, an 
Departments make plans now to attend ty. 
convention in Boston, June 29-July 3. 


Defense Loan Packets 


yy Wovutp you LIKE to know what oth, 
schools are doing about defense eduq 
tion? About teaching democracy? Abog 
conservation of natural resources? Aboy 
other vital school issues? If so, write to Jp! 
formation Exchange on Education ay} 
National Defense, U. S. Office of Edug 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washing 
ton, D. C., for a copy of the newly issued 
catalog of loan packets. There are 24 di! 


| ferent loan packets consisting of poster 


publications, outlines, study units, pictorid 
booklets. Packets may be borrowed for tw 
weeks and returned in franked envelop 
without payment of postage. 


| School Secretaries To Meet 


yy Tue National Association of Scho 
Secretaries, according to President Virgins 
Halsey of Montclair, New Jersey, will me 
in Boston, June 29-July 3, in connecti¢ 
with the NEA convention. Membershi 
now totals nearly 2000 representing ever 
state. The problems of “Professionalizin 
the Position of the School Secretary” # 
being studied by the organization. Progr 
has been made thru the cooperation of ed 
cators in promoting professional courses ft 


| secretaries in several leading universities. 


When Social Studies Textbooks w 


| Attacked 


yy Teacners who find themselves oblig! 
to meet lay attacks on social studies ter 
books may obtain help from the Nation 


Council for the Social Studies. The Cow » 


cil, a department of the NEA, has pm 
pared a packet of free materials on “See 
tion and Use of Social Studies Textbook 
Cases and Suggestions.” Included in & 
packet are [1] summaries of recent attadl 
on textbooks, [2] reprints of articles # 
professional statements on the issue, [} 
bibliographies, and [ 4] a casebook conta! 
ing reports of how teachers have met te 
book attacks in particular situations. 7 
packet was prepared by the Academ 
Freedom Committee of the National Cot 
cil (Professor Merle Curti of Columb 
University, chairman) with the assistal 
of the NEA Research Division. Any tei 
er may obtain a packet by writing to? 
National Council for the Social Studé 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washill 
ton, D. C. 
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Teacher Load Too Heavy 














| sy Ir 1s ESTIMATED that over 40 percent of 
of; American ene are carrying mero . 
4. loads that are too heavy to permit the high- y 
hk on efficiency—Donald DuShane, president, | ake 1t eas 
an} NEA. 
_ Mt Hoo 
| Forest Reserves —toO ° 
jy SENATOR MC NARY has introduced a bill 
in Congress to remove the “ear-marking” 
the’ of federal forest reserve funds now paid to 
Us} many states for schools and highways. 
dot} Secretary Willard E. Givens has asked the 
boul} Senator for a statement of the effect of such 
lt} \egislation upon school revenues. The Com- 
an} mittee on Tax Education has called a con- 
luce} ference of educational leaders in the West- 
lig) orn states in order to explore the dangers 
Sue) of the bill. A full report on the bill and the 
di amounts of money involved has been dis- 
ste! tributed by the NEA to the officers of 
or) state associations and to officials in state 
fe departments of education. : 
ope : ; ine welcome 4 
Who Joins the NEA? st. BERN ARDS give ae? orton resort on - 
sy Tue chairman of the enrolment commit- Timberline Lodge ‘ aS meek. Ski in June. payernor 
tee in one of our largest cities recently lopes of Oregon $ "tein the world offer you more 
choy . : — other spots in t thern Pacific to 
~... made a study regarding the NEA member- Play golf Few t there? Take the Nor co 
eas ship situation in his city. His findings door fun. How to ve stage to the door of the 
me) showed: [1] That the payment of mem- Portland - -- proceed DY 
- bership dues is not greatly influenced by 
a the economic status of the individuals in- 
a volved—teachers with low incomes had a 
” higher membership “batting average” than 
teachers with high incomes; [2] that the 
rel percentage of enrolments is influenced PRIVATE aes ter 
7 a largely by the attitude of the principals—in just the card — fs ous 
S18 schools where the principal was not a mem- Northern Pacific . aaa 
USS) ber, the membership was invariably low; North Coast op ou to 
3 qf (3) that wholesome enrolment records train = = ay Lone 
were more general among elementary Seattle, wpe senor 
_| schools than among highschools. and Portland wages. J i 
blige The scenic re ae 
$ ter 51 rivers an m 
a Group Health Upheld ranges. And what food! If 
Cow s¢ Tue American Medical Association and you’ve ever tackled one of 
spe the District of Columbia Medical Society our Big Baked Potatoes you 
“gJs Were recently convicted in the D. C. Fed- know what we mean. That’s 
books fal District Court of breaking the anti- half the fun of your trip. 
in & trust laws by illegally conspiring to destroy Californi 
atta Ctoup Health, a District of Columbia co- line Lodge, Travel Credit Plan, ifornia 
es a Operative medical association. AMA off- FREE! Folders 00 tibia River Gorge, —— =" 
i¢, {y, “als armounced they would appeal the deci- E. E. Nelson, 111 Northern Pacific Ry., $t- aus 
ontae 10n. Editorially the New York Times 
et tee Said, “Experimentation with cooperatives, 
s. Ty Soups of physicians who practice as they 
adem WOuld in a hospital, [| Cont. on page A-104 | TRAVEL THe 
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ALL EXPENSE TOURS EVERYWHERE 


send for Folder Folders 
MEXICO} i Bay $5, rom Borda 
NO EXTRAS { Texco/ Pan americant ed 
CALIFORNIA) $*Wesus “T2ar” $125.0 
2 Weeks California and 


Canadian Rockies Tours—$185.00 


ALASKA Tour—$60.00 from Coast 


Credit Plan—No Down Payment 
Est. 1926—Same Ownership 16 Years 


MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


isetznaee Mowe Chicago, Ill 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
mem as mee and a faculty of national- 
— competence. Located in the foor- 
MA he Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer y, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 

for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
gece oe and public lectures. Conferences. 





7 uN IVE-RSITY 


Up 


an anc 
BOVLDER, COLORADO 


Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(-] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(_) Summer Recreation Bulletin 
(_) Field Courses in Geology and Biology 

Name 

St. and N 

OO 
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[Cont. from page A-103] prepayment of 
medical care, voluntary health insurance, is 
clearly called for before we attempt to leg- 
islate either on a state or national scale. It 
was experimentation of this kind that the 
American Medical Association discouraged. 
The Washington decision will, if it stands, 
clear the way for carrying out health plans 
which have hitherto been frustrated.” 


The Americas South and North 


vy Survey crapuic for March 1941, which 
was built around the theme “The Amer- 
icas South and North,” has now been re- 
printed for the second time. It is an invalu- 
able collection of materials on the problems 
and relationships of our western hemi- 
sphere. This 108-page edition is available 
from Survey Associates, Inc., 34 N. Crystal 
Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 5o¢. 


Did You Deduct? 


yx IF you pw nor deduct professional ex- 
penses (cost of attending teachers conven- 
tions, dues to professional organizations, 
subscriptions to professional magazines) 
from your income tax payment for 1939 or 
for 1940, you may claim a refund by filing 
Form 843. Authority for such deductions 
is I. T. 3448 (ruling of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue). Copy of explanation may be 
obtained from the NEA Research Division. 


Mexico Ratifies 


sy Mexico has ratified the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations signed at Buenos Aires Decem- 
ber 23, 1936. Up to the present time, the 
Convention, which provides for the annual 
exchange of two graduate students or 
teachers and the biennial exchange of pro- 
fessors by the United States and each of 
the other ratifying republics, has been ad- 
hered to by Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, 
and Venezuela. The Convention was orig- 
inally signed at Buenos Aires by each of 
the twenty-one American republics. The 
primary purpose of the exchange program 
of students, teachers, and professors is to 
develop a more realistic understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the western hemis- 


phere. 


Last Call for Commencements 


yy IF you po not already have your copy 
of the 1941 Commencement Manual, you 
will wish to order it at once. This 96-page 
Manual, which describes scores of com- 
mencement programs from _highschools 
thruout the country, is available from the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., for 50¢. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


A glorious Maine vacation amid gorgeous scen. 
ery: mountains, lakes and sea. Superb climate, 


No_ hay fever. Golf, tennis, sailing, fishing, 
Modern conveniences; excellent home Cooking, 


Moderate rates. Write for folder. 


OCEAN HOUSE inccon's 





Extra Money 
This Summer! 


Whether you plan a wonderfy/' 
vacation traveling— | 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable mong 
making opportunity now. Entirely 
new. Nothing ever has been offere(! 
like it before. 


Whether you plan to spend you 
vacation visiting new places, mak 
ing new friends, and enjoying ney 
experiences, or expect to stay nea 
home, you can make it a high) 
profitable summer. i 

Both men and women with teach 
ing experience are well-qualifie 
for this special employment. It ip 
volves presenting an entirely new! 
low priced unit, that ties in close} 
with public interest at the moment! 
The commission is very high. Tw 
potential reward very great. & 
lected contacts will be furnished 
No investment needed. No trait 
ing required. No previous expef 
ence necessary. The number @ 
teachers to be selected is limite 
act today. 

WRITE me about your summé 
plans, when your school close 
teaching experience, age and othe 
qualifications. I’ll furnish you wit 
complete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Childre 
360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
eee 'kk<Qaes«_—-_~_ 
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Policies Commission Conferences 


sr “Epucatinc Youth for the Responsi- 
bilities of American Citizenship” was the 
subject of twenty-nine regional confer- 
ences, recently held under the auspices of 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
State education associations, state depart- 
ments of education, local school systems, 
and state universities shared in sponsoring 
these conferences. Each conference was at- 
tended by about a hundred invited mem- 
bers, selected so as to include a balanced 
representation of school superintendents, 
principals, classroom teachers, parents, 
board of education members, other lay 
citizens, and representatives of universities 
and colleges. The conferences were so lo- 
cated that every state in the nation was 
represented in their membership. 


The chief aim of each conference was 
to produce workable plans for effective 
citizenship education in the schools of the 
states represented. The greater part of the 
time was therefore given to five roundtable 
groups, working in the areas of the course | 
of study, methods of teaching, out-of-class 
activities, school and community, and | 
school administration. Each roundtable re- 
ported its findings to the entire conference. 
A report was also made of the findings of 
the Educational Policies Commission’s re- 
cent study of citizenship education in 
go American highschools, as described in 
the book Learning the Ways of Democracy. 





One of the most valuable features was 
the participation of laymen, both as speak- 
ers and as members of roundtable groups. 
Each conference included a luncheon meet- 
ing at which two or three laymen, who 
were usually parents of school children, 
spoke on the topic “What I Should Like 
To See the Schools Do To Educate Boys 
and Girls for the Responsibilities of Citi- 
zenship.” 


Most of the conferences included public 
meetings in the evenings, with addresses 
by such speakers as Paul V. McNutt, Ben 
M. Cherrington, Harold Benjamin, A. J. 
Stoddard, and Malcolm MacLean. These 
meetings frequently opened with impres- 
sive patriotic programs of music or pag- 
eantry presented by local school children. 





Other conferences will be held at New 
York City; Newton, Mass.; Rochester, 
N. Y.: Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Cleve- 
land; Detroit; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; 
Aberdeen, S. D.; Lincoln; Des Moines; 
St. Louis; Knoxville; Richmond; Raleigh; | 
Atlanta; Birmingham; Jackson, Miss.; | 
Tulsa; Austin, Tex.; Phoenix; Pasadena: 
Sacramento; Eugene; Spokane; Salt Lake 
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A HUNDRED THINGS TO DO.. 
A THOUSAND THINGS TO SEE 


RMoracus fF 


ON MI. ROVAL IS ONE OF MANY ATTRACTIONS 
THE TOUR OF HISTORIC CITIES 


@ Distinctive charm awaits the visitor to 
Eastern Canada. Beautiful cities. Ontario's 
enticing lakelands. Hand-looms, spinning 
wheels, and outdoor ovens. Quebec, 
America’s only walled city, French Gaspé 
Peninsula, iridescent Percé Rock and its 
teeming bird-life. The myriad fishing vil- 
lages of the Maritimes ...all combine to 
make a tour of Eastern Canada “the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime.” Here are sun-kissed 
beaches, pine-fringed golf courses, and no 
end of sports for your pleasure. Inquire 
about all expense tours. Come soon... 
and see what you've missed! 






Gneatow 


WITH MILES OF SURF WASHED BEACHES 


ee 186 Tremont St. Kansas City. . 
Buffalo.....22 N. Division Sct. Los Angeles. .607 
Chicago....4 S. Michigan Blvd Minneapolis .7 
Cincinnati. ...206 Dixie Term New York... 
Detroit. ..... 1239 Wash. Blvd. Philadelphia. . 
Duluth. ...428 W. Superior St Pittsburgh... 





Prete: 







WAS BROTHER ANDRE WHOSE CELEBRATED SHRINE 


LOVELY RESTFUL 
GARDEN OF THE GULF IS PRINCE EOWARD ISLAND 


ALONG SCENIC ROADS, PULLING 
OLD WORLD CARTS AS WAS DONE 
CENTURIES AGO. 


IN 





‘ug ewer 
2000 BY. DEEP, 


WINDS ALONG BETWEEN 
(GOOOFT. SHEER CLIFFS. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your United States 
dollar has extra value in Canada. This year 


more than ever, a friendly welcome awaits 
7 


you throughout the Dominion. Don’t forget 
a < 


your camera. 


GOING TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION? 
Travel via Canada, or let us help you plan a 
post-convention tour! 


LOW SUMMER FARES — LIBERAL STOP -OVERS 
Call or write any Canadian National office 
for illustrated booklets of Jasper, Canada 
and Alaska tours. 


.414 Fairfax Bldg. 


Portland, Me....... G.T.R. Sta. 
S. Grand Ave. 


San Francisco. ..648 Market St. 
Seattle ......1329 Fourth Ave. 
St. Lowss. ...314 No. Broadway 
Wash., D. C...922 15th, N.W. 
Montreal, Que...360 McGill St. 


11 Marquette Ave. 
.. .673 Fifth Ave. 
1500 Chestnut St. 
.355 Fifth Avenue 
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Is Your Address Correct? 


yy Dm you receive this issue of THE 
JourNnaL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


NEW ADDRESS 


TNC Sait chester ieeninoncenbteresnctomantons 
aS See 
EE Se ee Sn 
OLD ADDRESS 
ng sdcineeiciglatsiiivinsinnicninly 
Ee ee 
A alin Mtiinecnncrniben iiss sicessiniecotlith 


The School Teacher’s Day in Court 


yy Is A MIMEOGRAPHED COMPILATION of di- 
gests of seventy court cases in which teach- 
ers appeared as litigants. In most instances, 
the teacher appealed from decisions of 
lower courts in controversies with school- 
boards over contracts, compensation, or 
other rights. A few teachers were defend- 
ants in allegations of negligence in pupil 


injuries. Available from the Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia Life Members 
Organized 


yy NEA LIFE MEMBERS from Philadelphia 
and vicinity organized on April 3 a group 
to be known as “a Life Membership chap- 
ter of the NEA.” They were called together 
by Reuben T. Shaw with Miss Elizabeth 
Greger, 4560 Baker Street, Philadelphia, as 
temporary secretary. The group would like 
to have the opinions of Life Members in 
other places as to the desirability of a move- 
ment to form Life Membership chapters 
thruout the country. 


Look Before You Leap 


yy Be wary of the correspondence school 
that approaches your seniors claiming to 
have a “special offer” for a “limited num- 
ber” of students, says the National Home 
Study Council, which has approved only 
46 of the 480 correspondence schools now 
operating in the United States. The Coun- 
cil’s 1941 Home Study Blue Book, which 
lists all the approved home study schools, 
will be sent free on request to the National 
Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 





Federal Legislation 


yx Since many bills introduced into Con. | 
gress have great significance for schools, } 
the NEA staff constantly follows the Cop. | 
gressional Record. A brief mimeographed | 
summary of the bills now under considera. 
tion has been released under the title “Fed. 
eral Legislative Events.” Copies have heen 
made available to many educational leaders | 
interested in legislation. Other summaries 
will be issued from time to time. 


Meetings of Departments at the 
Boston NEA Convention 


Classroom Teachers 


This Department will have headquarters 
in the Statler Hotel. The calendar of 
events follows: 


Saturday, June 28, 8-11 
House” in headquarters. 

Sunday, June 29, 1:30 PM, conference of 
presidents of teachers associations. 

Monday, June 30, 7:15 aM, Department 
breakfast to receive reports of Advisory 
Council; 1 PM, six regional meetings; 
2 PM, general session, forum on teacher 
participation in legislation. 

Tuesday, July 1, 2 pm. Business session, 

Wednesday, June 2, 2 pm. Business ses- 
sion. 


Thursday, July 3,6 pm. Annual Dinner, 


PM, “Open 








Packed full of pleasant surprises for you, the West offers delightful 
contrasts ranging from pine forests and peaceful valleys to snow- 


capped mountain peaks and endless desert. 


There are 
For strea 


Memphis, Kansas City and the Twin Cities. 


Rock Island Escorted and Independent All-Expense Tours are avail- 
able to all recreational areas in the West and 
Northwest including the Canadian Rockies. 


For details, address 
A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
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nas pe routes of travel to the West via Rock Island Lines. 

and luxury—the fleet of modern Rockets; for 
distinguished sanee—the de luxe GoLpEN State LimITED; for econ- 
omy—the friendly CaLirorNiAN. Fine service from Chicago, St. Louis, 


























Rock 


Island 





Ct Petersbure 
FLORIDA. The Sunshine City 


— | hee 
of [his Summer. 


For a really pleasant summer vaca- 
tion come to air-conditioned “+ 
Petersburg on the Gulf of Mexico 
and Tampa Bay. Because of cooling 
breezes always blowing over the 
water, this city enjoys a refreshing 
summer climate. Average tempera- 
ture for hottest month is 83 degrees. 


Wonderful swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing, golf and other sports. Varied 
entertainment. Nearby points of in- 
terest include Bok Tower, Cypress 
Gardens, Tarpon Springs sponge 
fishing fleet, Ringling Art Museum, 
Silver Springs and other outstanding 
attractions. 


Plenty of accommodations at attrac 
tive summer rates. For interesting 
booklets write today to K. S. Neal, 
Chamber of Commerce— 
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Secondary-School Principals | 


The National Association of Secondary- 


“on- <syb | 
dols. ) School Principals will hold two meetings | 
Cen for teachers and school administrators, at | : 


hed | the time of the annual convention of the 

lera.| NEA in Boston. | . ? 

Fed. Monday, June 30—Joint meeting with 

been | the American Association for Health, Phys- 

ders| ical Education, and Recreation to discuss 
and demonstrate “A Modern Program of 

Health and Physical Education in our 

Schools of Today.” 

, Tuesday, July 1—Joint meeting with the | 
National Council for the Social Studies on | 
the timely subject, “The School Interprets 
Democracy.” 


aries 


Tters — 
r of | School Administrators 
A breakfast in honor of Superintendent 
Ypen| W. Howard Pillsbury of Schenectady, New 
York, president of the American Associa- 
ce of | tion of School Administrators, is to be held 
at Hotel Statler in Boston on Wednesday 
ment. morning, July 2, during the NEA conven- 
isory tion. As usual on such occasions, there will 
ings; be a rapid-fire informal program. All 
acher. members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation are invited to attend. 





ssi. Elementary School Principals 
S Sts- ‘ ; 
A complete program for the meetings of 
nner, Department of Elementary School South America is so much more than an area on the map. 
Principals at Boston, June 29-July 3, will It's a glorious playland—a busy new world4-a pageant 
appear in the June National Elementary of breath-taking natural beauty. Live South America .a 
Principal. while—taste of its rich culture—its fine heritage—its 


color and romance. Know the stimulus—the inspiration— 


Other Departments To Meet: of new peoples, new customs, new visions. Get acquainted 


American Association for Health, Physical Educa- —personally—with your “Good Neighbors”. 
ion, and Recreation 
elie CRUISE IN CAREFREE LUXURY TO THE 
Art Education WONDERLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA’S EAST COAST 
Business Education on the 33,000-Ton AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS. 


Garden Education 


Home Economics s. Ss. BRAZIL 


yaca- Kindergarten-Primary Education Sails June 20 and August 1 
| & Lip Reading 


exico Music Educators National Conference Ss. Ss. URUGUAY Ss. Ss. ARGENTINA 
oling | National Association of Deans of Women Sails July 3 Sails July 18 


| the | National Association of Journalism Directors 
shing | National Association of Teachers of Speech Ships planned and manned to make travel between the 
aes a of Administrative Women im Americas a joy in itself. All staterooms outside, spacious 
i peg public rooms, air-conditioned dining rooms, outdoor tiled 
swimming pools with broad Lido sports decks. 


1. ee 







boat: National Council for the Social Studies 
aried Rural Education 


yf in- | Science Instruction Consult Your Travel Agu sa? or 


MOORE-MeCURMACK 
<2 


press Secondary Teachers 
Snie 
onge pecial Education 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


eum, | |. ¢ 
’ 1 
iding sual Instruction 


\ . 
§) | 
Vocational Education \ 
The National Council of Education of the NEA 


trac: | and many allied organizations will also hold ses- a 
sting | sions. 
Neal, 


Summer Schools in Boston Area 





Yz For those who wish to combine attend- y 
ance at the NEA convention with summer | 
school study, the Boston area is rich in | 
Opportunities. Many of the institutions of | Cruise Rates: $395 Tourist, $585 First Class (Prices include all shore 


higher learning in New E ngland have his- excursions and hotel expenses at B. A., ship is your hotel at all other 
toric backgrounds | Cont. on page A-108 | ports.) Stopovers at slight extra cosi. Also 'Round South America Tours. 


BARBADOS - RIO DE JANEIRO + SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES - SANTOS-SAO PAULO 
RIO DE JANEIRO © TRINIDAD 
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BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 


ERE’S a sparkling and refreshing 
vacationland that has endless va- 
riety in its appeal. 

Great snowclad mountains with 
their heads in the clouds and their 
feet in the waters of the blue Pacific. 
Ports for the Orient and Alaska . . . cos- 
mopolitan hotels and alpine chalets... 
marine and mountain sports...social di- 
versions galore and genuine hospitality. 





... Where smal people 


will meet this summer 


This is Washington—with Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, the 
Olympic Peninsula, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane’s lakelands, and the Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

Go on the OLYMPIAN famed for its 
comfort and the scenic beauty of its 
route, 656 electrified mountain miles. 
Indian ceremonials en route and open 
observation cars over the mountains. 


Write today for illustrated booklet, “Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions.” Address 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 878, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Ask about our Travel Credit Plan 


Jhe MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 


purpose. 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


a 


i! 
wth 


, 





Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


| Bau Sol etn om Resaate) 


Write for a 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 











HOTEL NANTASKET 
Nantasket Beach 
Where the N. E. Coast is most pi uve 
e @ @ Bordering the sandy — n- 
formal @ @ e@ Convenient to historic 
points e @ @ All recreational activities 
eee Week 
person—E. P. $7.50—$18.00, 
$25.50—$36.00. Rooms with bath e e 
Noted Cuisine @ @ e Send for Folder E. 


NORTH Elsen 


Center of Life on the 
South Shore 





Massachusetts 


ly rates, double room, each 


A. P. 





EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


An enchanting vacationland in scenic western 
Massachusetts. 
250-acre estate. 
comfort. 
Selected clientele. 


Varied outdoor recreation on our 
Indoor entertainment, perfect 
Traditional New England Hospitality. 
Near The Northfield chools. 


A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


New openings are being created for teachers by changing con- 
ditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced 
teachers and to beginners. 
specialists and administrators. 

of both executives and teachers. 


We have excellent openings, too, for 
We serve carefully the interests 
Early registration is an ad- 


OUR SERVICE ‘4ntage. Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 


1S NATIONWIDE 


Address 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, Illinois. 





A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


demand. Send for information. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
835 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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[Cont. from page A-107| which will ap. 
peal to teachers. A number are conductin 
summer sessions of direct value to teach. 
ers who wish to continue their advanced 
education. 


Dates To Be Remembered 


May 18—Citizenship Recognition Day, 
May 18—World Goodwill Day. 
June 19-25—Annual meeting of the 
American Library Association in Boston, | 

June 22-26—Annual meeting of the| 
American Home Economics Association tp 
be held in Chicago. Write to association! 
headquarters, 620 Mills Building, Wash. 
ington, D. C., for information. 

June 29-]uly 3—National Education As 
sociation to meet in Boston. See pages 144| 
47- | 

July 6-12—New Education Fellowship 
International Conference at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

July 7-18—Sixteenth Annual League 
College sponsored by the National League 
of Teachers Associations, Yale University, 
New Haven. 

July 8-12—Annual Study Conference of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
to be held in Oakland, Calif. Write the 
association, 1201 Sixteenth Street North. 
west, Washington, D. C., for information. 


1941 Institutes on Professional 
Relations 


yy INSTITUTES ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS, 
tho much farther advanced in plans tha 
they were in 1940 at this time, are nov 
largely in the formative stage. The indic 
tion at the time THE JouRNAL goes to pres 
is that in 1941 the number will exceed tha 
of 1940, when fifty were held in ove 
twenty states. 

Institutes on Professional Relations wer 
begun in 1938. The 85 that have been hel 
since were organized with the cooperatio} 
of the college or university authorities, th} 
state education association, the Nation 
Education Association, and, in many casé 
the state department of education and th 
state congress of parents and teachers. 0: 
the roll thus far for 1941 are the followin 
conferences. Items include state, institt 
tion, member of faculty directing Institut 
date of Institute, NEA  representativ 
Dates and directors are in a number 6) 
cases tentative. 

Arizona—Arizona State Teachers Colleg 
Tempe; John O. Grimes; June 19-20; Kathryn 6 
Heath. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff; T.! 
Tormey; June 18; Miss Heath. 

Arkansas—Henderson State Teachers Colleg 
Arkadelphia; S. C. E. Powers; between June 13% 
Ruth M. Cunningham. 

Illinois—University of Chicago, Chicago; W.¢ 
Reavis; July 25; Charl Ormond Williams. 
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Cruise Ships 
To Friendly 
¢ the 


<<) SOUTH AFRICA 


ation ) N° need to forego the enjoy- 

) ments of a trip abroad .. . 
reach South 
Africa, a veritable travelers’ par- 
adise, in only 16'4 days. Three 


ice of 
cation 


when you can 
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Inquire about the new de luxe 
service now. All outside state- 
rooms, with private bath or 
shower; every possible comfort. 
Consult your agent or write to 
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TIONS, ) new 17,000 ton American liners 
; thar) ) —to be in service this fall—not 
now} ) only make the short voyage via 
ndia| ) the famous “Fair weather Route” 
pres) ) a delightful experience, but give 
dthe ) ample time for a leisurely tour 
ove!) of South Africa's wonderland. 

) South and East Africa provide the 
wet) = perfect setting for your Sabbati- 
vel!) cal: a friendly, hospitable land 
ati with fascinating tours to the 
sy th ) diamond mines of Kimberley; the 
tiona ) world - famous Rand, Victoria 
cases ) Falls; historic Capetown; exotic 
id th Durban, where East meets West; 
8. Ot ) Nairobi, the gateway to the 
awit ) world’s best big game country. 
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Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb; Helen Messenger; July 22; Miss Williams 
(tentative). 

lowa—Ruena Vista College, Storm Lake; June 
19. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; June 
25 (tentative). 

Kansas—Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; H. G. Lull; June 23-24; Howard A. Dawson. 

Louisiana-——Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; E. i Robert; June 11-13; Miss Cunning- 
ham. 

Missouri—Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg; William F. Knox; June 24-25; 
H. H. Hill. 

Nebraska—Municipal 
Omaha; L. O. Taylor. 

New Mexico—Eastern New Mexico College, 
Portales; Floyd D. Golden; June 12-13; Miss 
Heath. 

New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas; 
H. W. Marshall; June 23 (tentative); Miss Heath. 

North Carolina—Duke University, Durham; 
June 24 (tentative); Miss Williams. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; June 
17-18 (tentative) ;. Miss Williams. 

Oklahoma—Northeastern State College, Tahle- 
quah; L. Hackworth; June 9-13. 

Rhode Island—Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, Providence; James F. Rockett; July 14; T. D. 
Martin. 

South Carolina—Winthrop College, Rock Hill; 
Willis D. Magginis; July 8; Hazel Davis. 

Tennessee—Austin Peay Normal School, Clarks- 
ville; P. P. Claxton; June 18. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; 
Doak S. Campbell; June 25-26; Miss Cunningham. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro; N. C. 
Beasley; June 19. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; John J. 
Fuller; June 20 (tentative). 

Texas—University of Texas, Austin; Frederick 
Eby; July 10. 

Utah—University of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
Milton Bennion; June 23-24; N. H. Jensen. 

Vermont—University of Vermont, Burlington; 
Nelle Adams; July 15; Miss Williams. 

Virginia—University of Virginia, Charlottesville; 
George B. Zehmer; August 7-8. 

W ashington—Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg; July 23; Willard E. Givens. 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney; July 21; Mr. Givens. 

Washington State College, Pullman; July 22; 
Mr. Givens. 

Western Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham; July 25; Mr. Givens. 

University of Washington, Seattle; July 24; Mr. 
Givens. 

West Virginia—Bluefield State Teachers College, 
Bluefield; R. L. Dickason; July 21; Lyle W. Ashby. 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens; J. F. 
Marsh; July 22; Mr. Ashby. 

Glenville State Teachers College, 
H. L. White; July 16; Mr. Ashby. 

Marshall College, Huntington; Virginia Foulk; 
July 15; Mr. Ashby. 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston; D. G. Mc- 
Garey; July 14; Mr. Ashby. 

Salem College, Salem; S. O. Bond; July 16; 
Mr. Ashby. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherds- 
towr; A. B. Kenamond; July 16; Bess Exton. 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West 


University of Omaha, 


Eastern 


Glenville; 


Liberty; C. R. Hamrick; July 18 (tentative); Mr. 


Ashby. 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery; E. S. Maclin; July 14; Mr. Ashby. 
[Cont. on page A-110] 





PACIFIC COAST — S22 Francisco, Los 


Angeles, Pacific 

west. All the high spots of the West Coast 

on one grand circle tour. Round 
trip in coaches, from Chicago . $65.00 
— Lake Mead. En route to 
BOULDER DAM or from California. Tours 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, ata nominalcharge. 
— Sublime mountain vacation- 
COLORADO land overnight from Chicago, 


round trip in coaches as 
low as 7 ° . . 7 $31.10 


YELLOWSTONE— asic land of geysers, 


lp gine Gee 
ound trip in ans 
extra), from Chicago. . . . . $49.30 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


— See all three awe-inspiring wonder- 
— nese on rk —, ound trip to 

ar City in Pullmans (berth 
$50.60 


extra), from Chicago. . .. .- 
of South Dakota— Highest 


BLACK HILLS mountains east of the 


Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. Site of 
Mt. wey nen a Round trip in 
coaches from icago,as $26 45 


OW sc se 00 8 8 6 
Famous all-year 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO mountain resort 


on the — Fy America’s a Wilder- 
ness.” Round trip in coaches, $54.90 


from Chi 
— Banff, Lake Louise, 
CANADIAN ROCKIES nise 


icago .. . 
Emerald Lake, 
plnceuver. En pout oe from the 
acific Coast. Round trip in 
coaches, from Chicago ... $65.00 
$105.00 


ALASKA Mish, Sos nt 
COAST-TO-COAST CIRCLE TOUR 


from any point in the United States, by any 

route you choose—round trip 

rail fare in coaches, only . ° $90.00 
- $135.00 


In Pullmans (berth extra) ... 

For routing in one direction via the Canadian 

Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 
of Wisconsin, Upper 


NORTH woopDs Michigan, Minnesota 
—Forest playground of the Middle West, 
from Chicago, round trip rail fare 
aslowas..... $9.35 

“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air-condi- 

tioned trains provide thru service to all of 

these western vacationlands. The coupon 
brings you the complete story—simply indi- 
cate the region or regions in which you are 
interested. 

TRAVEL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN— 

Go Now—Pay Later—No Money Down 


CHICAGO o»¢ NORTH WESTERN LINE 


r--—--—-MAIL THIS COUPON------- 


R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Line 
Dept. 134--400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send information about vacations to 


oe oe oe we oe ee 


CO) Credit Travel } 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. September issue closes August 5. 








COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS—Read ‘‘The Numismatist.’’ 
Published monthly. News and feature articles on coins, 
medals and paper money. Six month trial subscription 
$1.50. Sample copy, 30c. Write for circular. Ameri- 
can on Association, 99 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE with Postage 
Stamps. An invaluable aid to the stamp collector, 
giving information on how to collect stamps, dic- 
tionary on stamp phraseology, stamp locater, as well 
as interesting stories on stamps. ONLY THREE 
CENTS, if you request a selection of stamps on 
approval. FRASEK CO., Dept. 49, White Plains, N. Y. 


SEYCHELLES, Nejd, Caymans, Manchukuo, Brunei, 
Turks Caicos, British Solomons (Cannibaland). Every- 
thing 3¢ with approvals. Viking, 130-X Clinton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CURRICULA 


YOUR COURSE OF STUDY in the form of STUDY 
GUIDES. Send copy of yours and request samples of 
ours. New-type Curricula, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMAS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. Certificates for grades. Oval & Koster, En- 
gravers and Lithographers, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HANDICRAFTS 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS—Pen- 
land, N. C., Weaving, Art Metal, Pottery, variety of 
other crafts. Combine vacation with study in our 
majestic mountains. 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS provide an 
elastic building material for every type of project where 
rigidity is desired. Write for literature and prices. 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO., Appleton, Wis. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM. Valuable 
Teachers’ Guidebook. 316 pages—<detailed unit activi- 
ties, bibliographies. $1.50. Morgan-Dillon Co., 5154-E 


No. Clark, Chicago. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ATTENTION! ATTENTION!! ATTENTION!!! 


Swedenborg (1720) planned propeller aeroplane; sub- 
marine; Became foremost scientist; Read ‘“Enclyclo- 
pedia Brittanica’’! Would tremendously appreciate your 
analytical opinion on Swedenborg! ! has. Witzell, 
744 Broad, Newark, New Jersey. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
UNUSUAL BOOK WANTS supplied at moderate 


prices. Prompt, painstaking, rsonalized service. 
| gona catalogs. CHARTEROCK, Roseland, New 
ersey. 





SOUND FILMS 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS AND RECORDINGS. 
Erpi, Castle, and Harvard films; transcriptions and 
phonograph records). HARVARD FILM SERVICE, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHILD HEALTH, Training and Character Building 
films for grade and high schools and adults. Write: 
David B. Hill, Salem, Oregon. 


NOW EVERY SCHOOL CAN AFFORD to show 
talkies!) ONLY $7.50 for a complete sound program 
consisting of a feature picture, a comedy, cartoon or 
sport reel. Send for our “SOUND MOVIE SPECIAL” 
today. INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC., 
1560-W BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
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STAGE DRAW DRAPES 


BEAUTIFUL VELOUR DRAW CURTAINS, Opera 
Style, 10’ x 20’. Complete with metal track $80. Send 
Sizes, Estimate, Samples & Designs. CAMDEN, 160 
N. Wells St., Chicago. 


SUPPLIES 


CLEANING CHALKBOARDS—Simple, easy—keeps 
boards in perfect writing condition—no washing— 
Write for information on Hygieia Chalkboard Cleaner. 
The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


TEACHING AIDS 





FAMOUS PAINTINGS—Miniature Color Reproduc- 
tions. DeLuxe Oil Finish. 25—$1.00. Free Catalog. 
Walter Doescher, Box 723, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE demonstration program. 
Complete with equipment, manual. Adaptable to all 
texts. Inexpensive. FREE ACTIVITY. EXPERI- 
SCIENCE, Middletown, N. Y. 


COMPLETE LINE: HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS, 
FOLK DOLL PICTURES, VOCATIONAL MONO- 
GRAPHS. All grades. FREE CATALOG. Morgan- 
Dillon Co., 5154—E No. Clark, Chicago. 


35MM FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 


Physics, Biology. VISUAL SCIENCES: — 264-N, 
Suffern, N. Y. 


TOURS 





SIX WEEK EDUCATIONAL AND RECREA- 
TIONAL TOUR of the Southland and splendor of 
Mexico. Leave Boston June twenty eighth. Informa- 
tion: Athletic Director Joe Roy, Normal School, 


Farmington, Maine. 





VACATION POSITIONS 


SUMMER WORK, interesting, healthful. We train 
and equip you to make money during vacation. Thirty 
years pleasant and profitable dealings with teacher rep- 
resentatives. $270 minimum for 90 days. Commission 
also. EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, Commercial Dis- 
tributors ef The Volume Library, 307 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





WANTED—tTeachers to sell and show Educational 
and Recreational Film and service to Camps, etc., dur- 
ing the summer months. 5000 reels in our library. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Inc., 1519 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TEACHERS wanted in spare time to represent the 
South’s famous literary magazine. Liberal commissions. 
Beautiful premiums. Free booklet. SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, Richmond, Virginia. 


VISUAL AIDS 


LANTERN SLIDES—ALL SUBJECTS. 
Purchase—Colored—Uncolored. OR FROM YOUR 
COPY. EDUCATIONAL LANTERN SLIDE 
SERVICE, 2169 Wilson Avenue, Chicago. 


HANDICRAFT TEACHING FILMS—16mm Silent. 
10 Subjects—one reel each. Free—‘‘Handicraft Folder’ 
Write: GARRISON FILMS, 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


Rental — 


PROTECT YOUR MOTION PICTURE FILM. 
Use Vitafilm Process. Kunz Motion Picture Service, 
Inc., 1319 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AIDS. 
Lists hundreds of sources of visual material including 
exhibits, booklets, maps, posters, etc. $1.00. Bruce 
Miller, Box 222. Ontario, Calif. 
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West Virginia State College, Institute; Harrison 
H. Ferrell; July 15; Mr. Ashby. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; AL] 
Dadisman; July 17; Mr. Ashby. ; 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon: 
O. D. Lambert; July 16; Mr. Ashby. 

Wyoming—University of Wyoming, 
Walter C. Reusser; August 7-8; Miss Williams 


Materials on the Hatch Act 


yy New DEVELOPMENTS with regard to 
Hatch Act have been released by the Re 
( 


search Division under four headings: 
states containing national forests or publi 


Coverage of school employees in 
lands; [2] a bill which might change the 











status of such employees; [3] a bill 
exclude employees of educational and oep 
tain other agencies; [4] a bill to perm 
justifiable participation of certain = 
employees in local politics. Single copi 
are available upon request from the 

1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


The Museum in Education 


yy Over Twenty American art museums 
will participate in an exhibition opening at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in June 
The exhibition is being arranged in recog 
nition of the annual conventions of the 
American Library Association and the Ne 
tional Education Association, meeting it 
Boston during the last two weeks in Jum 
and the first week in July. The current 
trend toward the integration of museum 
services in the new teaching synthesis 
the schools will be the major theme of th 
exhibition. 


NEW ENGLAND — 
RESORTS 


BAYSIDE LODGE, Harborside, Maine on 
scot Bay—Known over forty years for 
comfort, food, boating, fishing. Special rates 
July fifteenth. Booklet on request. q 


KIMBALL VIEW HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. E 
of the White Mts. Refinement, scenic beauty of | 
old inn. Comforts of modern hotel. Sufficiently 
to exclude crowds of usual ‘‘resorts’’. American-J 










cuisine for the most fastidious. All sports. Me 
rates. Until Jume 15 write: 107 jinthrop 
Brookline, Mass. Evelyn D. Ford, Manager. 


GOVER HOME INN at the water's edg 
CASCO BAY. Home atmosphere, bathing and b 
from house. Reasonable rates. Descriptive 
request. RFD 24, Portland, Maine. 


SEE THE MAINE COAST at its loveliest. TH 
HOMESTEAD, Bailey Island, only 150 miles ; 
Boston, is ideal for rest, recreation, and study. 
illustrated booklet and rates, write Mary F. B 
Manager. 


REMODELED FARMHOUSE, completely furn 
every convenience. Ideally situated, salt water, U 
1 highway. Suitable large family. Lower rent 0 
July. Ernest Hesse, Sandy Point, Maine. 


AFTER THE CONVENTION. Nichewaug Inn, 
a carefree vacation. Petersham, Massachusetts, 


VACATION at historical, picturesque Glouc 
Massachusetts. Attractive cottages. Private co 
Mrs. Donald Swett, Plant School, West Hartford, @ 
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